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Shorthand an 
Educational Mine of Many Values 


By M. E. D. Rose, Ph. D. 


A S the commercial world has long since 
. recognized the utility of shorthand in 
A all departments of business, so must 
the educational world awake to the importance 
f this subject for its disciplinary, ethical, 
ind aesthetic values in education, and once the 
subject is considered by educators it will find 
ts proper place. 


Disciplinary Value 


any other subject 
laims for discipline as shorthand? It develops 
ndependence of effort, and an increasing power 
to concentrate; it teaches the meaning of 
word., and correct pronunciation. No other 
subject demands such alertness of mind, such 
sharpness of judgment, such decision and 
promptness of action, such sustained and ac- 
curate effort, such concerted action of mind 
und muscle, such codrdination of personal 
power, such use of all power attained in other 
subjects. The eye, the ear, the hand, the 
mind, seizes all its reserve force to transcribe 
every word, contraction, or inflection. Did 
not Dickens and Woodrow Wilson attain, in 
large measure, their constructive ability in 
language from this disciplinary power gained 
n the use of shorthand? 


Does present as many 


Ethical Value 


jut I would emphasize the ethical value of 
shorthand for youth, because life is a ceaseless 





struggle between instinct and reason—impulse 


and judgment. “Life is constituted of ideas 
and emotions!” 

How valuable are the great ideas that have 
influenced the world! Shorthand furnishes 
the loom to weave them into the fabric of 
the student’s soul! High resolve and holy 
emotion may here be re-enacted. A whole 
some excitation to noble resolve may become 
a fact. Self-determination is a potent factor 
in ethics. Self-determination is a necessity 
in shorthand—outside aid is an impossibility 
the whole self is responsible for the outcome 
The coordinate judgments of ear, eye, hand, 
and mind determine the issue. Think of the 
Yes, even though 
Self-determination to make 
will be the result—the 
standard has been Think of the ex 
altation over the perfect result, and the power 
attained. Judgments confirmed are the build 
ing stones in character structure. Ideas take 
deep root in such soil and the emotions called 
Spi 


influence of such an effort! 
there be an error 
a perfect transcript 


raised 


forth will bear fruit in future decisions 
itual growth depends upon the right emotion, 
because it makes the largest appeal to the 
mind. 

All recognize the good 
whether the appeal is to the eye or ear. Let 
the same taken in shorthand 
transcribed on the typewriter and ear 
and hand and mind transcribe it anew, giving 
it as it were a new birth. To live great 
thoughts, to absorb far-reaching ideas, to ex 


value of a story 


story be and 


eye 
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press and feel great emotions is to build char- 
acter that will stand the shocks of temp‘ation 
and help to create an ideal humanity ! 


Aesthetic Value 


Mr. Mill says that art is but the employment 
of the powers of nature to an end. Aesthetics 
is the theory and science of beauty in pre- 
ception and expression. 

Shorthand is a fine art. Think of the deli- 
cate tracery that frames sounds heard by the 
ear instantly, accurately! Symbols for the 
loftiest thought or the deepest tragedy! Think 
how living, glowing thoughts may take shape 
and live the ages through because of these 
curves and strokes based upon law, truth, and 
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beauty. By them the mind receives, perceives, 
and conceives new principles, new laws, new 
beauty, and gives shape to thoughts that will 
live forever. 


Let Shorthand Be for the Million 


I would give each child a chance to gain 
this power of initiative, concentration, applica- 
tion, analytic and synthetic power, constructive 
ability in language, keen judgment, aesthetic 
and ethic power educed for reason to rule in- 
stinct, and so fill the brain tissues and muscle 
fibers with noble thoughts to prove that “We 
can make our lives sublime!” Great thoughts 
and ideas may be so fixed by constant use that 
the will may stand any strain. 


1245 Contestants Compete for Shorthand Honors 


EVER before in the history of short 

hand or shorthand contests have so 

many contestants taken part in battle 
royal. A_ handful, half-a-dozen, a hun- 
dred or two, five hundred—and that was 
the limit for the radio shorthand contests 
even. And now, more than a_ thousand, 
more than a hundred per cent increase! 
To be exact, twelve hundred forty-five papers 
were submitted in the radio shorthand contest 
broadcast through the New York City Munici- 
pal Broadcasting Station WNYC last spring. 
The contest was arranged in codperation with 
the New York City Board of Education Lec- 
ture Bureau and the New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, under the 
direction of Dr. Edward J. McNamara, prin- 
cipal, High School of Commerce, Manhattan ; 
Benjamin Fromberg, chairman of the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Department, James 
Monroe High School, Bronx; John L. Fiedler, 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn; Miss Susan 
M. Loomis, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City; Thomas G. O’Brien, Drake Business 
Schools, New York; Wendell M. Thomas, 
assistant director of lectures, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City; Charles Lee Swem, 
and A. A. Bowle, New York City. 

Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, associate superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, intro- 
duced the contest. It was through the courtesy 
of Dr. Sheehan and the Lecture Bureau that 
special accommodations were arranged at the 
Washington Irving High School, where an 
amplifying receiving set had been installed by 


the Board of Education. In part he said 
“I have been asked to introduce the Eighth 
Radio Shorthand Contest, which is being held 
through the courtesy and kindness of Com- 
missioner Albert Goldman, under whose juris- 
diction Station WNYC is so efficiently oper- 
ated. I heartily endorse this contest, for I 
know it serves a really worthy purpose. Thou- 
sands of students, teachers, and stenographers 
have taken part in previous tests, and the de- 
gree of accuracy maintained throughout has 
been remarkable. I am told that 100 per cent 
is necessary to secure one of the gold medals, 
and that certificates are granted only to those 
whose transcripts show 95 per cent or better. 
That is setting a high standard, and a right 
one, for our boys and girls must realize that 
nothing but their very best efforts will suffice 
in any work they undertake—whether it be in 
a competition of this sort, or whether it be in 
the competition of life. 

“The trend which this contest shows is per- 
haps more significant than the actual contest. 
It shows that the commercial educators are 
realizing that it is all of the students and not 
just the bright ones that need encouragement. 
The bright ones will take care of themselves 
It is the others who need our help. The en- 
couragement which a student receives through 
winning one of the certificates offered will 
increase his enthusiasm for the work in which 
he is engaged, and will spur him to greater 
efforts. If the contest does no more than 
stimulate a keener interest it is worth while.” 

(Continued on page 100) 
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England Celebrates the Fortieth 
Anniversary of Gregg. Shorthand 


October, 1928 


Anniversary Gift of the Gregg Schools, Ltd., Great Britain and Ireland 


P | AHE ballroom of the Exchange Station 
Hotel, Liverpool, was full to overflowing 
at the fortieth anniversary banquet given 

in honor of Mr. and Mrs. John Robert Gregg. 

The dinner was held on May 28, precisely forty 

years from the date of the first copyright of 

Gregg Shorthand—May 28, 1888. The banquet 

formed the conclusion and culmination of The 

National Gregg Association Conference which, 

in interest, enthusiasm, and general good feel- 

ing, far outstripped any previous meeting of 
which we have record. 


Those Present 


Among those present at the dinner, in addi- 
tion to Mr. John Robert Gregg, his niece, 
Mrs. Gingell (better known to our readers 
as Miss Georgie Gregg, the brilliant exponent 
of shorthand artistry), and the officials and 
members of staff of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Ltd., and Gregg Schools, Ltd., were 
Mr. P. Holland, the American Consul General 
for Liverpool, and Mrs. Holland; Miss E. R. 
Conway, C.B.E., M.A., J.P., former president 
of the National Union of Teachers; C. C. 
Carter, B.A., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters; Professor E. R. 
Dewsnup, M.A., Professor of Commerce in 
the University of Liverpool; Professor J. J. 
Findlay, M.A., Ph. D., Honorary Professor 
of Education in the University of Manchester ; 
Dr. John F. Burke, M.A., Inspector of Com- 
mercial Subjects for the Irish Free State; 


G. F. Johnson, Inspector for the Liverpoo 
Education Authority; Edgar C. Keey, M.A., 
principal of the Aston Commercial School, 
3irmingham (a municipal school); F. Blom 
ley, principal of the Victoria Science and 
Art School, Southport; W. B. Marshman, 
principal of the Central Schoo] of Commerce 
Sheffield (a municipal school) ; A. H. Russell, 
B.A., principal of the East Central School 
Bristol; R. T. Ridout, principal of the Com 
mercial Education Department, the Londo: 
Chamber of Commerce; G. F. Shaw, chiei 
librarian of the Liverpool Public Libraries ; 
Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council (a: 
enthusiastic writer of Gregg Shorthand), and 
Mrs. Citrine. There were also present the 
officers and executives of the N.G.A., the 
contestants in the Junior and National Gregg 
Shorthand Championship Competitions, and a 
great many other members of the National 
Gregg Association 


“Symposium Presented to Mr. Gregg 


The dinner program contained a reference 
to several interesting announcements. The 
first concerned the presentation made to Mr 
Gregg on behalf of the N.G.A.—a handsomely 
printed and bound volume containing a sym 
posium of expressions of opinion of Mr. Gregg 
and of his work for the advancement of com 
mercial education. Among the contributors 
were Sir Harry Brittain, K.B.E., C.M.G,, 
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LLD., M.P.; the Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P.; Alderman J. A. Duff, J.P., chairman 
of the Education Committee, Belfast; Alder- 
man Wm. Clark, J.P., of Doncaster; Miss 
E. R. Conway; Dr. John F. Burke; Professor 
J. J. Findlay; Professor F. T. Lloyd-Dodd, 
M.A., D. Sc., of Belfast; Major T. Worswick, 
Director of Education, the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London; William Barkley, Parliamen- 
tary correspondent of one of the leading 
London daily newspapers; Mrs. C. Hoster, of 
London; the Rev. J. Thomas, of Exmouth: 
Mr. George Walpole, head of the famous firm 
of shorthand writers, London; and many 
others. 

The volume was printed by one of London's 
foremost printing establishments in a 
distinctive and artistic style of type, so rare 
that after obtaining every bit of it that could 
be had in London, the printers could only set 
up four pages at a time. When this was 
printed the type had to be “distributed” and 
set for the next four pages. The volume was 
hand set throughout and the printing done on 
a high-grade hand-made paper with side and 
bottom edges deckled. The pages were inter 
leaved with protective paper. Blue Morocco 
leather was selected for the cover, with the 
edges tooled in gold and the inside covers 
faced with moiré silk. 


Handsome Necklace Given Mrs. Gregg 


Along with the Symposium, the Association 
added a presentation to Mrs. Gregg in recog 
nition both of the great contribution she her 
self had made to the success achieved by Mr. 
Gregg and of the affectionate esteem in which 
she is held by members of the Association. 
The presentation was in the form of a cut 
crystal and amethyst necklace in a case bearing 
in gold the initials of Mrs. Gregg’s name. 


Shorthand History Depifted in Gift from 
the Gregg Schools 


very 


Perhaps the most unique presentation was 
that of the Gregg Schools, Ltd., of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It took the form of a 
beautiful gold casket depicting the life in 
terests of Mr. Gregg. It told the history of 
shorthand from A to Z. On one end was the 
Tyronian shorthand alphabet, the first system 
of which we have any authentic record; on 
the other end the shorthand characters of the 
Gregg system. On one side was shown the 
reporting in the Roman Senate by six scribes 
under the guidance of Tyro. Liverpool was 
depicted by a reproduction of the Royal Liver 
Building (the skyscraper of Liverpool) and 
the thought of migration to distant lands was 
depicted by an ocean liner. The seal of the 
schools was on top of the casket, and paral- 
leling it a likeness of Mercury with the 
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School’s Latin motto “Motu Labente Pris- 
tina Superavimus,” which means, translated, 
“By easy gliding motion we have triumphed 
over the systems of yesterday.” 

In accepting the gifts bestowed on him, and 
on behalf of Mrs. Gregg, Mr. Gregg expressed 
deep emotion. In part he said: 


[ am quite s that you know how overwhelming 
it is for me to realize that I am confronted with the 
task of making an adequate response to these all-too- 
But I am fully conscious that they 
largely by a love of the art of 
and of the particular form of 
shorthand with which my name has become associated 
On behalf of Mrs. Gregg and myself, I want to tell 
you how profoundly grateful I am to you for these 
magnificent gifts, and to the speakers who have pre 
the kind things they have said We 
shall always cherish these mementos of this occasion 

this Symposium, this magnificent casket, and the 
beautiful gift to Mrs. Gregg. All of them will have 
a prominent place in our home and be constant re 
minders of the Fortieth Anniversary of the publication 
of the system, and also of the spirit of goodwill and 
friendship which they typify 


The Toasts 


generous tributes 
are actuated very 
shorthand writing, 


ceded me for 


In proposing the toast, “The System and 
its Friends,” H. L. Carrad, managing director 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, Ltd., quoted 
Professor Findlay of Manchester University 
as saying to him: “What strikes me as won 
derful about these meetings is that you are 
all so very enthusiastic.” Mr. Carrad then 
went on to say “I can tell Professor Findlay 
that enthusiasm comes from a source which 
seems inexhaustible—from Mr. Gregg himself. 
We catch his enthusiasm, it becomes owr en 
thusiasm, and we pass it on to others.” 

Miss S. Midgley, of Sheffield, and Mr. H. 
W. Houghton, principal of the Commercial 
Department of the Technical College, Hud- 
dersfield, responded to the toast most warmly. 

The toast, “The Pioneers and Veterans,” 
was proposed by John McKechnie, managing 
director of the Gregg Schools, Ltd., and re 
sponded to by one of the “old-timers,” John A 
Morris, of Liverpool, who for many years was 
editor of the Gregg Shorthand Magasine. 


Speed Champions hips 


The Junior Championship Cup, a gold medal, 
and a check for £10, was awarded to Miss 
Betty Atkinson, of Quay-on-Tyne, whose 
transcript at 160 words a minute, showed 
99.68% of accuracy. This young lady is but 
eighteen years of age and was trained at The 
Gregg School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, commenc- 
ing the study of Gregg Shorthand in August, 
1925. Her transcript contained two and one- 
half errors—the half error being a slip in spell- 
ing. (The contest pictures appear on page 58.) 

A silver medal and second place went to 
Miss Elsie R. Gordon, of the Gregg School, 


( niinucd 


mn page 100) 
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The N.G.A. Speed Competitions, held at Liverpool, May, 1928 


(Upper) The Gregg Shorthand Junior Championship (Lower) The Gregg Shorthand National Championship 
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Training for Service 


ERVICE is the keystone that supports the 

great arch of all industrial organizations 

today. It is the lubricant that oils the 
wheels of commerce and keeps them running 
with as little friction as possible. It is so in- 
tricately interwoven into the fabric of our 
mercantile life that it is indispensable to the 
success of every business enterprise, be it large 
or ever so small and insignificant. Service is 
something we all expect to receive and some- 
thing everybody is expected to give. Without 
it our economic life would soon be in a state of 
chaos. Imagine for a moment everybody strug- 
gling to get as much as possible and give as 
little as possible, when the giving should be in 
proportion to the receiving. We have but to 
look about us and on every hand we can readily 
see evidences of the important part service plays 
in our own simple individual lives. Those who 
are the most skilled, the most efficient 
are outstanding specialists in their line—are the 
ones whose services are sought after, and they 
are the ones who have the right to expect the 
greatest returns for the service they render. 


who 


A Great Opportunity 


Let us assume that you have elected the 
subject of shorthand in order that you may 
render a service that will not only afford you 
an income for maintenance, but that will enable 
you to fit in your little niche in the commercial 
world, contributing your little bit toward the 
working out of our great economic problems. 
You may play a more or less insignificant part, 
but nevertheless you also play a more or less 
important part—you are indispensable. Pic- 
ture for a moment what would be the result 
if all those filling stenographic and secretarial 
positions should lay down their pencils, put 
aside their notebooks, and cover their type 
writers for one day. One cannot conceive what 
a paralyzing effect such an action would have 
on business for that period of time. 

Just bear in mind while going through your 
training period how important your service 


will be, and it may prove an incentive 
ettort 
couraged 


urge vou forward when you 
because of your seeming 


success. 


Be a Specialist in Your Profession 
Don't be satished to become just one of the 
large group of workers in the profession for 
Aspire to become on 
1 will find 

you with 


which you are training. 
of the very best in your line and yo 
gladly receive 
to take in the 
kind of service you will 


the business world will 


:' 
open arms. The 


| part you ar¢ 
commercial field, the 

be able to render and the compensation you will 
receive, depend upon the care and thoroughne ss 
you give to your preparation. Upon the founda 
tion on which you are building, 

kind of structure you will raise y 

afford to sleight the minutest detail that will 
contribute to your becoming a specialist in 
your held. This means, of course, taking into 


serious consideration the minor matters yout 


co-workers ignore It also means that you 


must have a broader vision than the majority 
of your co-workers and must take advantag: 


your knowl 


of every opportunit increase 


edge along all Ii having a 


bearing upon 
your work. 

Much more is expected of you than the 
shorthand rapidly. That is only 


No matter how well you 


ability to writ 
a means to an end 
know your theory, how rapidly you can take 
dictation, -how 


if you lack the ability to spell and 


accurately you can transcrib 
your notes, 
punctuate correctly, if you display poor judg 
ment in the transcription of your notes, 11 you 
rapidly 
poor taste in the 
work, if you lack 


you are not familiar with office appliances, if 


are unable to type And accurately and 


display your 


appearance ol 
typewritten vocabulary, if 
your personality is not pleasing, if you cannot 
carry on a telephone conversation intelligently 
if you are ill at ease in meeting callers, if your 
interests from nine to five are your own rather 


than your employer's, if you are irritated be 
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cause you think more is required of you than 
should be expected—you cannot expect to be- 
come the highest type of secretary. You can 
well afford to give attention to these matters 
when you stop to consider that stenographic 
positions frequently lead to positions of greater 
responsibility, with a corresponding increase in 
compensation. 


Keep Up or You'll Be Down! 


If you have ability, ambition, energy, and 
perseverance, practically all the qualifications 
referred to can be acquired. Your training 
period does not cease when you receive your 
diploma—in fact, it never ceases. You should 
read shorthand magazines and magazines deal- 
ing with commercial subjects. Attend business 
meetings when possible, also business shows. 
Take evening courses in higher institutions of 
learning. Be observing. Keep a scrap book. 
Get all the experience you can. 


Lesson Seven 


A® I said last month, you have now mas- 
tered, let us hope, all the basic principles 
From now on we are going 
“short” in shorthand. 


of the system. 
to put more of the 


The Blends 


The ten blends are given so that angles 
may be avoided—the handicap to rapid writing. 
Remember, in the blends the minor vowels 
are omitted, while with few exceptions the 
major or strong vowels, 4, @, 5, 30, and the 
diphthongs are retained. However, the vowels 
are retained before the reverse blends ent, emt, 
etc., except at the beginning of words and be- 
tween compound blends, as in such words as 
empty and continent. 

In words of more than one syllable, if the 
outline is distinctive, the strong vowel may be 
omitted, as in redeem, also in “tain” words, 
such as obtain, retain, etc. 

When there is a choice of the ent, 
tem blends, give preference to the forward or 
clockwise movement; for instance, write the 
outline, Tren-ton, not Tr-ent-n. 


ten, emt, 


Past Tense 


In this lesson you learn a new way of ex- 
pressing the past tense of words by the use 
of the disjoined “tick,” which is nothing more 
than a short ¢ struck upward, of course. This 
is used when the ending expressing the past 
tense is pronounced as a separate syllable. 

Thus “divided” may be written, “devi-ded,” 
“devid-ed,” “devi-ded” (blend). All three 
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would be correct, but we might choose the 
first, as it keeps us close to the line of writing ; 
perhaps the last, as it avoids a pen-lift; the 
second is not to be desired. 

In words ending with the reverse blend, such 
as land and rent, the “tick” is used with the 
blend: as land-ed, not lan-ded; rent-ed, not 
ren-ted. 

Remember the “tick” is not used in express- 
ing the past tense of such words as reach and 
rage, which require the joined ¢ and d, re- 
spectively, since the words are still pronounced 
as one syllable even in the past tense. Do not 
acquire the habit of expressing all past-tense 
forms by the use of the “tick” stroke! 


Lesson Eight 


N Lesson Eight we have another shortening 

process—the expression of r without writ- 
ing it, and the omission of r in certain classes 
of words. 


Expressing R by Reversing Circle 


We avoid one of our slowest joinings—the 
joining of ¢t and d to r—by using the reverse 
circle principle to express er and ar, but not 
or, since o is not expressed by a circle. 


By Reversing S or Th 


In Lesson Five you were taught to use the 
comma-s before all straight strokes. By 
writing the reverse-s before straight strokes 
we can express r in words beginning with 
and sar. The principle referring to 
reversing the th to express r is not so im- 
portant, since it applies mainly to the writing 
of numerals, which are generally expressed in 
figures. 


COV. Bete 


Omitting R 


Paragraph 58 tells us we may omit the r 
in many words containing ar, er, and or; also 
in words beginning with war and wor. While 
the word “may” gives the writer a great deal 
of liberty, I suggest that you give particular 
attention to those given in the text, which are 
the most common, and be on the alert for 
others that may be brought to your attention. 


Expressing L 


To the eight outlines using the reversing 
principle to express /, add retail, making nine 
in all—three with small circles, three with 
large circles, and three with broken circles. 

(Continucd.on page 64) 
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Lesson II Lesson 12 


Words 
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Lesson Nine 


HERE is not much to be said about this 

lesson so far as offering any suggestions 
is concerned. However, it is one of the most 
important lessons in the text, since at least 
fifty per cent of all the words used in average 
dictation will be found here. It is important 
that these wordsigns be thoroughly mastered 
both as to memorizing the outline and its quick 
execution. You should be able to write them 
at the rate of forty or fifty a minute. 


Practise Plurals and Derivatives of 
Wordsigns, Too 


In learning them, form as many derivatives 
as you can. I have known pupils to write 
“quantity” and “quality” readily, but have hesi- 
tated in writing the plurals of these and other 
words. 

It is sad to notice pupils taking advanced 
dictation writing their wordsigns in full. What 
a loss of time! Review them frequently so 
that those not in common use will not escape 


you. Practise of the chart on page 70 will help. 


Lesson Ten 


UT of the sixty-three outlines given in 

the compounds, about twenty need your 
special attention. Concentrate on these. 
The Past Tense of Wordsigns and 

the Abbreviating Principle 


In this lesson you learn how to express the 
past tense of wordsigns by the use of the dis- 
joined “tick” already referred to in Lesson 
Seven. If the outline for the word is ab- 
breviated, that is, if the last sounded consonant 
or vowel in the word is not represented in the 
outline, the “tick” should be used. For in- 
stance, if the word believe were written in 
full the vw would be represented in the outline, 
and we would use a joined d to express the 
past tense; but since only the first two letters 
are represented—since the word is abbreviated 
—we use the “tick.” 

This same principle applies to the joining 
or disjoining of r to express the ending er or 
or. In the word baker the r would be joined, 
while it would be disjoined in giver. 

Some wordsigns are contracted in form, like 
ask, in which the last sounded consonant is 
represented in the outline. In such cases it 
is permissible to join the ¢ or d as sounded. 

The Abbreviating Principle is suggestive and 
gives you an idea which you may adapt to 
your particular line of work. The general 
principle is to abbreviate the word at the ac- 
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cented syllable, but there are exceptions to 
this, as you will note in the list given. This 
is a very important list of words, and you can 
afford to learn them well. It might be helpful 
to group them according to the number of 
strokes used in the outline—those using three 
strokes, four strokes, and others. 


. 
Lesson Eleven 


HIS lesson is devoted entirely to phrasing, 

which is an important consideration in all 
shorthand writing, since it contributes so much 
to the acquirement of speed. A phrase is of 
little value to you, however, if in its execution 
more time is required than would be consumed 
in writing the words it represents disconnected. 
Therefore, a phrase to be of value must be 
learned as thoroughly and executed as rapidly 
as the most familiar wordsign. 


Keep to Simple Phrases 


Do not concern yourself with elaborate and 
extensive phrasing, but give your attention to 
the mastery of the simple phrases. You should 
have a list of stock phrases which you know 
thoroughly, then you should watch for oppor- 
tunities for phrasing in your writing, keeping 
in mind the principles given in your text at 
the beginning of the lesson. 


Lesson Twelve 


I N Lesson Twelve we find given twelve rules 
for the omission of vowels and consonants— 
just a dozen—as further aids in the shortening 


process. Eight of these are positive, while 
those under Paragraphs 88 and 94 are optional. 


Omission of Vowels and Consonants 


The student should analyze the four “may 
be” rules and try to keep in mind the types 
of consonant combinations between which the 
vowels are omitted. If one or two keywords 
for each are kept in mind, it will be found 
helpful. Under Rule 94-a it will be noticed 
that the most common combinations between 
which the vowels are omitted are kr, gr, ki, 
and rk. The keywords stop.and drop will help 
remember 94-b, and the words rapid and open 
will help ia 94-c. 

The group of words under Paragraph 98 
are just as important as the wordsigns and 
should be as thoroughly mastered. Do not 
forget to study the derivatives in connection 
with these; for instance, discuss, discussing, 
discusses, discussed, discussion, discussions. 
The derivatives are just as important as the 
stem-word. 
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Clipped Words: A Convenience 


and a Custom 
By Dr. Richard Burton 


Formerly Professor of Literature, University of Minnesota 


| ANGUAGE, or rather the people behind 
the language who make it, is always 
trying for short cuts of one sort or 
another. Economy of time and attention are 
forever working when words and their forms 
are in consideration. There is a steady ten- 
dency to reduce the length of words, making 
a part do for the whole. Condensation, in this 
way, is a law of speech, and a little study of 
the problem will reveal to what an astonishing 
extent this custom prevails. A custom, you 
will please observe from my title, that begins 
as a convenience. When it has been prac- 
tised long enough, all realization that the word 
or phrase in question was once used in its full 
extent, and is now but a fraction of what it 
at first was, is lost with those who daily make 
use of it. Hence, the clipped words I am 
talking about, come to be as good as the fuller 
words they were of old but a fraction of, and 
die in the order of sanctity, or else live on, 
mingling in the best linguistic society. 

And notice at the beginning, when we first 
clip the word, making a part do service for 
the whole, it seems vulgar, and all wrong, so 
that purists and pedants raise a great outcry 
against it, and warn folk not 
to commit such a sin against 


The present essay is the first of 


about it, would declare that mob was obviously 
one of those terse words of native birth, as 
far removed from a Latin ancestry as any in 
the tongue. 


From Automobile to Motor 


In the scientific and industrial world we 
are constantly coining words to meet some 
new need or stand for some new thing that 
modern invention has brought into existence, 
and if you will watch such words, when, as 
usually happens, they are derived from the 
Latin or Greek, you will find a struggle always 
under way to simplify and shorten them, since 
at the start they are apt to be many-syllabled 
and cumbersome. 

Take as an excellent illustration the auto- 
mobile, most commonly in evidence nowadays 
of all machines used by man. We begin by 
calling it, as I just wrote it, auto-mobile; that 
is, by etymology, a self-going contraption. 
Then we start to reduce its size: call it auto, 
as likely as not. Or, starting with the phrase 
motor car, we reduce that to motor. So that 
just now, people say auto, or motor, and those 
who stick to automobile or to 
motor car, although it is 
plain they are more correct, 


language. But in the end, 
they have to succumb, for 
gradually the word becomes 
perfectly respectable in this 
mutilated state. 


The Vulgar “Mob” 


Let me illustrate by the 
everyday word mob, which 
certainly looks like a matter- 
of-fact English monosyllable, 
as properly stodgy as Bur- 
ton’s Ale. But in reality, 
it is only one syllable of a 


a number of papers which aim to 
discuss im a familiar way, yet 
trustworthily, some of the many 
questions that arise from the use 
and abuse of the English lan 
guage, that vehicle of expression 
that is the common property of all 
of us, whose welfare we may fur- 
ther or hurt, according as we 
handle it; and whose mastership, 
if acquired, becomes a great asset 
in our social and business life. 
The author hopes he may make 
the questions at issue interesting, 
and the treatment of them helpfui 
and stimulating. 


are certainly in the minority. 
And at the end, motor will 
probably win out. 


It's “Phone” Now 


In the same way, an in- 
teresting transition is at pres- 
ent under way with tele- 
phone, another word in use 
every minute of the day 
everywhere, because the in- 
strument it designated is so 
used. I have been noticing 


three-syllable Latin adjective. The full phrase 
is mobile wulgus, meaning the movable, 
i.e., easily moved, vulgar crowd. In the 
eighteenth century, when its use was recent, 
Samuel Johnson, the great dictionary-maker of 
that time, harangued vigorously against such 
a blasphemy. Now, we use it all the while, 
with never a thought of its origin. Indeed, 
it is safe to say that almost all persons, asked 


with much amusement how first-rate writers 
whose instinct is to cling to the complete word 
telephone, are gradually being driven to the wall 
and forced to adopt phone, either with or with- 
out the sign of contraction—'phone or phone. 
And in conversation, which is always more 
radical than the written or printed word, phone 
is so common that we might almost say it 
has won the day. 
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Frankly (we all have our little weaknesses, 
nguistic or otherwise) I have an aristocratic 
rejudice in favor of telephone, unabbreviated. 

| never, at least that is my belief, said phone 

my life, and never wrote it. But I grant 
ou that it makes me old-fashioned, and that 
sooner or later, phone, with no mark to show 
t is a contraction from telephone, will be the 
form universally in use, and speech-users will 
no more think of the older and longer form 
than people today think of what mob came 
from originally. However, as by that time 
| shall be comfortably dead, and quite indif- 
ferent to any change in language that may 
engage the contentions of mortals, why worry? 
I am merely drawing attention here to the 
fact that, whether we like it or leave it, lan- 
guage insists on aiming at economy, time- 
saving, at the expense of what seems like 
elegance. It hurts my feelings, and that of 
others, but such is the way of speech, and 
setting aside personal feelings, you and I have 
to accept the verdict. As good a moral as we 
can get out of it appears to be: 


te not the last to lay the old aside, 
Nor yet the first by whom the new is tried 


Or, to put it in prose, take the middle ground. 
Lopping Off An “A” 


Sometimes the changes in clipped words are 
so slight as to make the question of right use 
quite puzzling. Take the familiar word 
rround. Do you ever write it round, and if 
so, when and why? Beyond any dispute, it 
is frequently given the shorter form, written 
either with or without the mark of contraction, 
‘round or round, 

If you look it up in a good dictionary (the 
great Murray Dictionary is an absolutely 
trustworthy one, in all such discussion, but if 
you have a late edition of Webster’s, or The 
Standard, or The Century, you will not go 
wrong )—looking it up, I say, you will find 
that the original word is around, but that the 
contraction ‘round is often substituted, and in 
certain uses is not to be condemned. Per- 
sonally, I would not put the contraction in, 
but would just write it round, and let it go 
at that. Round has undoubtedly come to stay, 
and will gradually oust the full form, around. 


Take “Fan,’ Too 


Or take still another illustration, which is 
more intricate and hence difficult. This time, 
I take it from the world of sport. The noun 
fan, meaning a baseball enthusiast. We must, 
I think, distinguish it from the same word in 
the sense of a verb, as, the batter fanned, which 
simply means he struck out, or fanned the air. 
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No, fan as a noun, referring to the kind of 
person who, in the presence of the National 
game, yells, hurrahs, throws pop bottles at the 
umpire, and otherwise disports himself in a 
manner to make him a promising candidate 
for a lunatic asylum, is a rather tricky word 
to explain. It might also seem to point to 
those patrons of baseball who democratically 
sit on the bleachers exposed to the full rays 
of the sun, and so have to fan themselves while 
the game is under way. 

3ut I would hazard the guess that fan be 
longs with our clipped words, and is really a 
contraction of 
Webster, which happens to be the dictionary 
right on my desk as I talk about it, does not 
acknowledge the existence of fan in this sense ; 
surprise, I say, because surely it has been long 
enough in common use to get its place among 
the colloquialisms in America. 
while the guessing is good, I vote for fanatic 
It is as plausible as the 


fanatic. To my surprise my 


So, guessing 


as the parent of fan. 
other explanation, fan because the fan is fan 
ning himself on the cheaper sunlit seats; in 
deed, it seems less far-fetched. Perhaps some 


reader will offer a still better suggestion 


“Cabriolet’’ Quartered 


I spoke of mob as a word of one syllable 
reduced from a Latin word of three syllables 
In the same way, the word cab—and we still 
say taxi-cab, not giving up a word because the 
horse cab is now so infrequent 
another foreign word, this time French, and of 
four syllables: cabriolet. 
unwilling speech-users would be to hang on to 
such an elaborate word, when such a succinct, 
brief, satisfactory condensation as cab could 
be substituted. And so 
familiar one-syllabled vocable ! 


<omes from 


You can see how 


voila—we get the 


The High “Coupee’’ Descends to “Coop” 


There is a different kind of clipping of words, 
though the same principle is behind it. I refer 
to a change not in spelling, perhaps, but in the 
sound and prounciation of the word in question. 

Take the familiar coupée. First it came into 
English use from the French, 
show it here, and with the proper mark above 
it to indicate it is a French past participle, 
and to be spelled accordingly. Next, one of the 
two final ees was lopped off. Then came a very 
drastic, at first startling, change; the accent 
of the second syllable began to be left off, and 
as now used by uneducated folk at least we 
hear it on every side pronounced exactly as 
if its right spelling were coop. It grates on 
one’s linguistic nerves, of course, and is not 
heard as yet in polite society. But heaven 


spelled as I 


(Continued on page 100) 
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The Wordsign Chart 


How Fast Can You Read Ilt?—-And Write Ir? 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
— he 











HE Government of the Netherlands has Duclaux, who tells us in his letter that it is 
extended to all those interested in edu dedicated to all shorthand writers regardless 
cation for business an invitation to attend of shorthand system or of nationality 
the International Congress for Commercial We suggest that this should make a good 
Education to be held at Amsterdam during the feature for your iorthand club mecting 
first week of September, irely there will be a 
\\ courageous ones 


1929. I 
La Chanson des Sténographe $ who will lead the sing 


International con- 
gresses for the promo- 
tion of commercial edu- : teacher in 
cation were frequently will help rhe 
held in Europe prior to Troon, Ma, Coup A verse and the chorus are 
the World War. Among 2 Sid P ATA ; reproduced here. There 
them were those held at On 0 dm +i tat's ae i Gens? ts are seven verses, and 
Antwerp in 1898, Venice : ‘ RP Pah? additional copies of the 
in 1899, Paris in 1900, FRAT OP a music and all seven 
Milan in 1906, Vienna in heh Pb a verses may be purchased 
1910, and Budapest in “te gs ft - rom the author, Marius 
1913. Sw lhe ue ol te Ne oh ae er 

At a meeting of busi- fe BS et p. oe ——— 
ness men and commer- 
cial educators held in E fig; 4 is #}¢é fi Ps one-half francs a copy, 
Zurich in 1926, the In- nie a _— ITN CS Raat which is seven cents in 
ternational Association [3 : au jp a =F i se American money 
for Commercial Educa- - - ' 

tents Au tre-weil tres ar 


tion was reéstablished. Fe pS 75 4 Nord , Eres é | es 


Paroles et musque de Manis X4Ue 


ing. Perhaps the French 
your sch ol 
nrst 


1 
Duclaux, Passage Soi 
xante-Quinze, Montpel 


v-~ainioedeninn tie 2 ae 2 lier, France, for one and 


This convention also au- = ‘J 


thorized the organiza- gout de bre-ves on Tous trés on - tel gents 


tion of the international A‘ THOUGH we 
congress to be held in The Song of the Stenographers have seen and 
1929. heard about a thousand 

Prominent merchants and chambers of com- and one cases in which shorthand has proved 
merce in Holland are codperating in the enter- to be the stepping-stone to success, it is 
prise, and the Dutch Government has granted always a pleasure to record other such 
a subsidy for the calling of the congress. A instances. In the May issue of France- 
number of countries early signified their in- Sténographe, of Bordeaux, there is an account 


tention of participating. of the election to the French Chamber of 
Deputies of Jean Odin. Mr. Odin is president 


of the Propaganda Committee of the Fédéra- 

ad tion Sténo-Dactylographique francaise, of 

which France-Sténographe is the official organ, 

E have as yet had no response to and evidently was actively interested in short 

our invitation to submit the words hand. We wish to offer our congratulations 

and music of a shorthand song for English. to Mr. Odin, and we hope that he may be 
The last song we published was a German joined by other shorthand deputies 

one, in honor of the Stolze-Schrey system In Il Corriere Stenografico, of Turin, Italy, 

The one reproduced on this page was sent to _we see that I! Duce has honored another short- 

us by the author and composer, Marius . hand writer by appointing Orazio Pedrazzi as 
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the Italian Consul General at Tunis. Sig. 
Pedrazzi is a writer of the system invented 
by Professor Cima, not only, but is an enthusi- 
astic member of the Unione Stenografica 
Italiana. 

La Revue Sténographique Belge, of Brussels, 
reports that two of the members of the short- 
hand reporting service in the Belgian Parlia- 
ment have just been named Officers of the 
Order of Leopold and that four others have 
recently been named Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold. 

The Wiener Stenographen-Zeitung, of Vien- 
na, tells us that Joseph Wittman, a prominent 
Austrian shorthand reporter, has been honored 
with the title of “Regierungsrat,” which is 
about the equivalent of the English title 
“Councillor.” In addition to: this distinction, 
Regierungsrat Wittman is also Direktor des 
niederésterreichischen Landtagsstenographen- 
amtes, Obmann des Berufsstenographenver- 
bandes, and Landes-Rechnungsdirektor. That 
ought to keep one man busy! 


we 


E who complain of the idiosyncrasies 

of English spelling should be glad that 
we don’t have to struggle with French. 
Le Sténograph Illustré, of Paris, gives a list 
of no less than seventy-two different spellings 
used in French all to express the sound of a 
in the English word gate. 

Among the different combinations of letters 
which are used in the spelling of this sound 
are aids, ecs, haits, éent, eyent, ayent. These, 
together with the sixty-six other combinations 
are, of course, expressed by the one shorthand 
character. 

Just to be on the safe side, the editor makes 
the reservation that there may be still more 

g forms, but that he can’t think of them at the 
moment ! 


~ 


FRICA, Russia, and Bulgaria each sup- 

ports only one shorthand magazine, so far 
as we have been able to find out. Fortunately 
the African magazine is published in French, 
and we can enjoy the interesting items which 
M. Delgueil, the editor of La Sténographie 
Pratique, gives us. 

The Russian magazine, V’oprosy Steno- 
grafii, published in Moscow, is one of the 
finest looking we receive. It is presented each 
month in an attractive two-color cover and 
profusely illustrated with shorthand plates 
and photographs. The title is translated as 
Stenographic Questions, and the editor pre- 
serves a fine impartiality on the system ques- 
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tion, discussing the merits of all systems from 
time to time, even our own system whose 
familiar curves were gratifying to behold 
when encountered unexpectedly in the midst 
of a desert of Russian. 

Mlad Stenograph, or in good English, The 
Young Stenographer, is the Bulgarian periodi- 
cal, a monthly magazine published in Varna 
and devoted to the spread of the Gabelsberger- 
Bezenschek system of shorthand. As its title 
implies, it is primarily intended for the stu- 
dent. Although the Bulgarian alphabet is com- 
pletely beyond us, to say nothing of the lan- 
guage, we can say that the Mlad Stenograph 
presents a most attractive appearance, and that 
for the benefit of its young readers it contains 
some very tricky shorthand puzzles. 


~ 


OW that the football season is beginning, 

as well as the scholastic year, we were 
interested to read in the Arbeiter-Stenograph 
of Lahr, in Baden, Germany, that recently two 
of the subscribers to that magazine had re- 
ported the two-day convention of the Saxon 
“Fussballspielvereinigung” or, in other words, 
football conference. Of course the “fussball” 
they play is what we call “soccer,” rather 
than the game which brings our 70,000 or 
80,000 alumni here in November 


ey 


HIRTY-THREE years ago William Cos- 
grave, President of the Irish Free State. 
was a stenographer in a Dublin office. Re- 
cently, as President, he visited the office in 
which he used to take and transcribe dictation 
His employer, still there, remembered his 
former stenographer, “Willie Cosgrave.” 
The same issue of La Revue Sténographique 
Belge which contained this item about Presi- 
dent Cosgrave also tells us that the Prince of 
Wales has admitted that he sometimes types 
his speeches himself on a portable machine. 
Apparently his experiences in typing have been 
agreeable, because he gave a portable type- 
writer to his sister, Princess Mary, as a 
Christmas gift 


ad 


A Ruche Sténo-Dactylographique of Stras- 
bourg asks the aid of its readers in answer- 
some questions which have been submitted to 
it. One of them is particularly interesting 
It reads: “In the list of books for sale by 
the Maison Duployé of Paris there was for 
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a long time an entry of a Bible in two beautiful that the biggest of anything must bear on it 


olio volumes of 1,000 pages each, bound in’ the stamp “Made in the U. S. A.,” that we 
Russian leather with gold tooling and stamp think it 


it is worth while to quote a few of 
ing, priced at 6,000 francs. What has become hese French ach 
f this unique Bible?” 

If by chance one of our readers knows what 


kevements 


became of this magnificent shorthand work, The fastest steam trains in the world are French 
' i a from Paris to the Belgian frontier at 98 kilo 
please let us know, so we may transmit the Saeteden aan tenes 
information to La Ruche. : largest airport in the world is French, Le Bourget 
In the same issue of La Ruche is a list of (Where did we hear that name before?) 
. » Racers Swale statior = the orl . rer 

fourteen French achievements, each the great pe we — e world is I 

, : = 1 : " Sainte-Assise 
est of its kind in the world. We in America an Gaaies® emme 
are so accustomed t it for granted Duquesn 


Annual Shorthand Contest of the 


New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association 
Report by A. Alan Bowle 


IX HUNDRED TWENTY-THREE _ writing work. Congratulations are indeed in 
contestants qualified to take part in th order to member f this school 


annual shorthand contest of the New The Private | Championship was won 
York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Ass by the Katharine Gi School, New York 
ciation. This contest determined the New City, whose tea mited to ten, submitted 
York championshi is the third time 
yy this school, the trophy 
and the trophies are awarded on the basis of some permanent 


accurate transcripts. The winners for 1928-29 that Perfect 


ss for the year 1928. Em six perfect papers As this 


a | 
phasis is placed on accuracy in these contests that the cup wa: n | 


possession of 
papers were submitted 
are: by ‘itzgerald, Dorothy Gail, Louise 

Meissner, dele Muller, Muriel Edmunds, 


School Winners Ethel Reill 


New York City Public School Champion Individual Awards 
ship—James Monroe High School, | ' 

: . . . LO encourage eri t papers trot 
with thirteen perfect papers, t PRR: a a Sagi ; 

: : ~ ya standpoint of spelling, punctuation, and 

May Brennan, Clara Cohen, > By r, - , 
Doris Frank, Carolyn Kurtz, Flora Mac 
nofsky, Sylvia Mehlman, Matilda Mitchley, 
Teresa Patrissi, Ann Rubin, Sadie Siegel, 
Naomi Swartz, and Yetta Berg This 
the second year in succession in which this ia re : rat ba ‘Me ne 
school has won, last year tying for first plac: High Sck Ry " Seenen Fidelis 
with the High School of Commerce 

The Yonkers High School of C 
won the Suburban or District Championship, 
with ten perfect papers, submitted by Muriel 
Brudi, Bessie Buzenski, Evelyn Conkey, William 
Drain, Stephen Drska, Edward Gillian, Mary 
j. Hackett, Margaret Satmary, Wilhelmina 
Sobek, and Winifred Torney. Ye Secretary 
had the pleasure of presenting the awards at 
an assembly of this school when more than ee a sea 
a thousand certificates, medals, and other  jec¢ Beatrice Brown and Silvi 
awards were made for shorthand and type- first and third places 


arrangement, individual awards were 


treo Words a Minute 


word-a-minute 
via Lefkowitz winning 
, Tespectiv ely Second I lace went 
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Rifkin, of the New York City High 
These students received gold, 


medals. 


Morris W 
School of Commerce 


Iver, and bronze 


Gregg Writer Penmanship Awards 


lor the five best specimens of shorthand 
submitted in the contest the Gregg Writer 
offered fountain pens. These were awarded to 
Ruth Kohn, of Haaren High; Helen Rupp, 
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of Bushwick High; Theresa Patrissi, of James 
Monroe; James Fideline, of Commerce, and 
Adele Muller, of the Katharine Gibbs School 

The high standard demanded by this contest 
requires that contestants secure 95 per cent o1 
better ; 249 students qualified at 99 per cent; 
51 at 98 per cent; and the rest well above the 
qualifying mark. To all those who were not 
successful in securing medals, but who quali 
fied, certificates were mailed. 


The One Who Holds On 


From the “San Francisco Examiner” 
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The Importance 


HAT part does penmanship play in 
learning shorthand, is a question that 
is frequently asked of those who are 
presumed to know. Or, can a poor penman 
become a fast writer? Is there any connection 
between speed acquired in longhand and that 
to be achieved in shorthand; or are the elements 
so different that one does not affect the other ? 

To begin with, let it be remembered that the 
basic elements of the system of shorthand that 
you are now studying or writing are identical 
with the underlying elements characteristic of 
longhand. The movements required of your 
hand in forming the characters of this system 
are exactly the same movements that you 
have practised since childhood in longhand. 
Thus, fortunately, whatever proficiency in pen- 
manship you have acquired in your longhand 
writing is not loss to you when you begin 
shorthand, but is rather that much of a gain. 

Good longhand penmen invariably become, 
not necessarily fast shorthand writers, but they 
do easily develop into accurate shorthand 
writers. Thus penmanship is of infinitely more 
importance in the development of the correct 
formation of shorthand characters than in the 
ability to write them fast. Speed is com- 
pounded of so many different elements that 
penmanship, being only one of them, does not 
exercise so great an influence on speed as it 
does on that other important aspect of short- 
hand writing, accuracy. After a knowledge 
of theory, penmanship is the very essence of 
accuracy in shorthand. However well you 
know the outlines of your textbook, if your 
hand is not capable of writing them according 
to reasonably good standards, you will not 
be able to read them with the facility you 
should possess. 

Good penmanship, however—being an ele 
ment of speed—does conduce to high speed in 
shorthand, and it should be sought by every 
ambitious writer. The ideal penmanship posi 
tion for Gregg Shorthand is easy to acquire 
If you have practised free-arm handwriting, 
you have probably already taught the correct 
position to your hand. Rest the weight of the 
arm on the muscles of the forearm, with the 


wrist elevated sufficiently to cl 
the elbow protruding beyond the « of the 
desk; and you will ideal 
shorthand position. Put the feet flat on the 
floor and sit up comfortably. At times, how 
ever, you may not have a desk to write on 
then have to rest the f 
whatever support you can find and let the 
elbow take care of itself. The important thing 
is to see that the wrist does not touch the paper 
but is elevated above it, and that the pivot ol 
the knuckles of th 
In longhand writing, 
legibility 


have assumed an 


you will rearm on 


motion is on the nails or 
third and fourth fingers. 

the objective is generally 
whereas in shorthand we must consider speed 
as well, and it is impossible to write fast with 


alone, 


the wrist dragging its weight across the paper 
It is a natural cause of friction and does not 
allow of the free movement that is essential 
to shorthand speed 

As between resting the hand on the nails o1 
the knuckles of the third and fourth fingers 
the use of the nails is desirable, for the simple 
reason that there is less friction between nail 
and paper than between the paper and the 
frequently moist skin However, either is 
suitable, according to individual preference 

For the actual movement, shorthand writing 
will vary slightly from ordinary longhand. All 
penmanship systems advocate what might h« 
called a rigid, free-arm movement, by which 
the writing is controlled by the 
the forearm, the fingers and the hand being 
fixed. This is undoubtedly the most effective 
and graceful method of longhand writing, for 
the script alphabet is sufficiently simple to 
permit of control by the more unwieldy muscles 
of the forearm, but in order to form the small 
a min h 


muscles ol 


and intricate characters of shorthand, 
more delicate execution is required. For this 
the fingers must be used, as they are susceptibl 
of a much finer control. For the movement, 
then, a combination of free-arm, plus finger 
writing is desirable. Retain the position of 
the hand for longhand 
minus its rigidity of hand and fingers 


free-arm movement, 


lorearm 


resting on the table, wrist raised, and nail 


paper; supplement this by 


gliding over the 
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free play of the fingers, and you will have a 
fast shorthand movement. It not at all 
difficult to acquire. 

Whatever your longhand penmanship may 
be, determine to start your shorthand practice 
right. Start with the correct hand position 
and the best possible movement. If you are a 
poor longhand penman, be assured that that is 
no cause for discouragement. You can begin 
with your early shorthand lessons and acquire 
a good style almost unconsciously. You can 
make your penmanship work and your short- 
hand practice one and the same effort if you 
By writing a character over and over 
again you make the I 


is 


will 


npression upon the min 
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necessary to retain it; you can, at the same 
time, learn to write it correctly and quickly 
paying to penmanship details. 
Never mind your longhand—write that exactly 
in the way you have been in the habit of doing 
it if you will. You will, however, find that 
that too, will improve from the freedom you 
will acquire in your practice of the identical 
movements in your shorthand. But immedi- 
ately you take up your pen to write shorthand, 
see that your position and movement are cor- 
rect. Then before long you will find that your 
new style of shorthand writing will be as 
of vou as the new outlines and 
ut 1 ar ing to acquire. 


by attention 


much a 
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1 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Building xto Last 


“One of the most essential requisites in the accomplishment 
not the patience that sits and folds its hands and waits, Ma: 


of any important work is patience 
wwherlke, for something to 


turn up—but that encourages and sustains us while we paimstakingly lay the foundation on 
which we can build a lasting structurs 


solutely just what we were 
going to be and what we 
were going to do ten, twenty, 
or twenty-five years from now, 
we would probably give more 
thought to preparation. As it is, 
some stenographers start with 
the idea*that shorthand will be 
only a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else, or that they will use 
it only a few years, and, there- 
fore, need not be too particular 
about how they learn to write it. 
A few years pass and they find 
that shorthand will have to be 
the means of earning their bread 
and butter for a much longer 
time, and they begin to look 
around to see what opportunities 
there are to make more money 
and secure a better position. 
An investigation proves that 
there are opportunities enough, 
but they have allowed their writ- 
ing technique to suffer and can- 
not pass the test required for entrance. They 
can, if they are in earnest, start anew to acquire 
the necessary skill, but this is often a dis- 
couraging job, particularly if they have allowed 
themselves to fall into the bad habit of writing 
longhand when in doubt about the shorthand 
outline, writing anything down for an un- 
familiar word instead of applying the rules of 
theory, and indulging in a scrawl instead of 
developing proper writing technique. The 
swiftest and surest way for them to succeed is 
to begin all over again, tear down the old 
habits and build new. 
You, who are writing shorthand for the first 


[' any of us could know ab- 


The Prize in View 


School Trophy Offered in 
Annual O.G. A. Contest 


time, do not have that difficulty 
to overcome. You can start 
building on a fresh clean lot, 
and if you are conscientious, you 
will build solidly and well. 

The first thing to consider is 
the kind of tools you will use. 
A good fountain pen is the best 
instrument of writing, but if you 
do not have one, a well-sharp- 
ened pencil is the next best thing. 
Always have two or more pen- 
cils sharpened, so that if a point 
breaks while taking dictation, 
you can pick up a new pencil 
without interrupting the speaker. 

The Gregg Writer carries a 
specially constructed Wahl foun- 
tain pen in beautiful rosewood 
finish to be used for Gregg 
Shorthand. If you do not now 
have a pen and want to pur- 
chase one, you may be interested 
to know about this one. 

And let me caution you fur 
ther to see to it that your 
pencils are sharpened, fountain pens filled, 
and notebooks dated before you begin your 
work. If you are in a busy office, my advice 
is to get down a little earlier in order to have 
this done before you are called for dictation. 
Promptness and efficiency in little things is 
always appreciated, and even if your employer 
does not tell you so, you will learn of it in 
other ways when you least expect it. 

Insert the third finger under the leaf in your 
notebook and gradually slide it up ready to 
flip over when you finish the page, and thereby 
avoid losing a sentence or having to in- 
terrupt to ask the dictator to wait fer you. 
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If you are taking dictation on your knee, 
have a good firm surface on which to write— 
a book or heavy piece of cardboard—will do. 
When a desk is available, it is much more 
satisfactory to use it. 

Learn to write lightly, swiftly, and con- 


tinuously. Do not carry the hand too far away 


Penmanship 


INCE we must begin somewhere, it is best 

to begin with the letters of the shorthand 
alphabet in the same order as we have studied 
them in the Manual. 

If you are coming to these drills burdened 
with the idea that shorthand is difficult to 
write, drop it at once, because there are no 
letters in the shorthand alphabet that you have 
nct made thousands of times in longhand. 


Developing Proper Movement 


Evolution Study 


\nalyze the evolution study in the first ilus- 
tration and you will see that every part of the 
longhand word can be dissected into shorthand 
words or letters. ‘The movements are iden- 
tical. For instance, the capital letter F con- 
tains ak, k, ten-tem, and the 
0o-hook ; therefore, if you can write this long- 
hand letter fluently, you should have no trouble 
in writing the shorthand characters, as the 
formation and the motion used in executing 


akv, v, ow, 


them is the same. 


The Direct Oval Exercise 


lhe oval exercises used in the longhand pen- 
manship classes make an excellent “warming- 
up” exercise for developing muscular control 
in writing shorthand, but they should be made 
smaller. 

The direct oval gives the motion used in 
writing lJ, r, al, el, ar, er, la, le, ra, re; there 
fore, let us write the direct oval, aiming for 
a good free swing between the loops. 

LL. and r are made with the greater depth of 
curvature at the beginning, but must be curved 
continuously to the end. A very loose direct 
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from the line of writing, and do not paus« 
between outlines with the pen still glued to the 
last stroke. Lift the pen as you finish writing 
a stroke and carry it directly to the point on 
the paper where you will begin the new word. 
Proper movement in writing will cause less 
fatigue and produce greater facility and speed 


Studies—I 


oval exercise half or three-quarter space high 
gives the motion used in writing al and ar, la 
and ra, as shown in Drill 1. 


Drill One 
(CHKLELE CC 
(ARB 


VOL 2 a. @.- C.- 


CCOCCECO CCI Q-aQ2 2 ev 


OCR OA AWAD 


UCC CCLCCCOD O0.0o0 D0 9 


Bear in mind that all of this penmanship 
practice must be done swiftly, continuously, 
and smoothly, with no other pauses in construc- 
tion than those necessitated by angles, and even 
then the pause must be so slight as to be im- 
perceptible to the eye. 

Learning to manipulate the hand deftly 
around angles, rounding off the points slightly, 
adds greatly to facility and should be acquired 
as soon as possible. 

Now that we have the general movement for 
the formation of / and r and the circle vowel 
joinings, we must throttle down to a smooth, 
even flow of writing with accurate formation 
and correct proportion. The small circle must 
be made very small—a mere turn of the pen— 
whereas the large circle is several times larger. 

Watch the curvature carefully. Do not begin 
with a straight line and do not allow the curve 
to tip downward at the end. L is twice as long 
as fr. 

A ruler placed across the top of the curve 
touching the beginning stroke should cut the 
circles at the end in half, if you are writing 
Drill 1 correctly 

The exercises in Drill 2 will be helpful in 
mastering these strokes. 
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Drill Two 


After you have written ten or twelve char 
acters, pause and examine them, comparing 
them carefully with the illustrations given here 
Do not become careless in your practice. If 
you are too tired to write the drills correctly, 
better stop. You will arrive nowhere by dis- 
interested and careless practice, and time thus 
spent is wasted. Indeed, if you persist in 
slovenly practice, you will cultivate some bad 
habits in writing that will handicap you in 
estimahly later on when you are trying to build 


up speed. 


The Indirect Oval 


The indirect oval exercise gives the motion 
used in writing k, g, ak, ek, ag, eg, ka, ke, ga, 
and ge. K and g, you will note, start with a 
slightly curved stroke, but have the greater 
curvature at the end. This formation is neces- 
sary to the successful joining of these char- 
acters to other strokes, so acquire it at the 
outset. Keep the hand moving freely, lightly, 
and swiftly across half the width of your note- 
book page. 

Freedom of motion and hand control can be 
easily developed in a short time by practicing 
the exercises in Drill 3. 


Drill Three 


COcle2—-- 
(DILDO PEL2II? aoe 


DDDDPIDIOD’ PDD TD 


OD-O-O-O 


DIOIIV IDOI OO - 


—OoooveaoO-o-od-2 


Precision practice on these combinations is 
necessary also for the purpose of building the 
grooves in your brain that make impulses or 
reactions automatic. If you want to learn a 
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new dance step, you “step it out a few tim: 
conscientiously and carefully, until you have 
developed the proper mental impulse to thx 
music, then you dance rhythmically and c« 
rectly without giving it much more thou 
shorthand is like that 


; 


learning to write 


Drill Four 


2h @O 7 J” 


2g¢@ 
v 
a 
VA 


r waiins 


Observe the the 
strokes and size of vowels and write the exc: 
ise in Drill 4 smoothly and swiftly. 


et C2 zz ’ 


Oo 


difference in length of 


More Precision Practice 


Now, if any of you are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in writing the individul characters or 
combinations practice intelligently 
the exercise in Drill 5. Observe that ¢ is writ 
ten more nearly upright after k and g than 
after rand/. This is to make the joining easict 
and illegibility less likely. 


correctly, 


Drill 


~D 2 -O , oO . 


FP 9 5H o7o OH ec © 


re i nee hae 

The repetition practice afforded by Drill 
is for the purpose of strengthening your writi 
habit. Study the forms first; then with a pen-i 
retrace them a few times before transferri-.g 
them to your notebook. 

Reproduce them as faithfully as you can 
while using smooth, continuous, free-hand writ- 
ing movement. If there is a tendency to r-- 
trace the circle in completing the stroke in 
such combinations as ga, that habit must be 
overcome at once, because it is a serious handi 
cap to speed. 

Alternate the gay with 
the circle in gay the same way as you do in 
gate, but lift the pen before writing throu h 
the line. This exercise will help materially in 
overcoming the habit of retracing the 


gate, closive 


word 


circ e, 
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and will enable you to acquire an easy, grace- 
ful, upward stroke in closing the circle. We 
are now ready to take up the straight strokes. 


Straight Lines 


Straight lines appear to be easy to make and 
they are easy provided the writing is done 
fluently. If you try to hold the pen down to 
the paper for the finish, the stroke becomes 
wobbly and uncertain, with a thick line at the 
beginning and at the end and a thin or broken 
line in the middle, suggesting that the pen had 
left the paper at that point. Start firmly, lifting 
the pen promptly before you finish the stroke. 
This method of writing produces the much 
desired tapering “get-away” stroke, gives fa- 
cility to execution, and enhances the beauty 
of the characters. 


Drill Six 


AMY S171 


Fi et et et ot ot ot De A i ee ee 


The exercises in Drill 6 will help you to get 
the correct idea of slant and proportion. 


Drill Seven 


a eA ee ea 
sae Oo) UAGSSISS OS 
4? 


oO 


oO 

hy, {00 00 20 

td é 6 o US 6 SSCS oC 
a a Pas fe 

all SASAAAALASA 


Joining the circles to the straight lines is 
easy if you have learned how to make the 
circle vowel joinings. Close the circle at right 
angles with the strokes. Execute each com- 
bination with a smooth, easy, gliding stroke, 
lifting the pen as you finish and passing quickly 
to the point where the next character is to 
begin. Check slant carefully from time to time 
and make a good differentiation in the size of 
the circles in Drill 7. 


Speed Drills 


Since the ultimate aim of shorthand is speed, 
it is mecessary that we carry speed and ac- 
curacy along hand in hand in our study and 
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practice of these penmanship lessons. The few 
sentences in Drill 8 are to be written as rapidly 
as you can write them consistent with correct 
formation. Word practice, sentence practice, 
and group practice, may be used effectively in 


Drill 8. 


Drill Eight 


fed 


i~ at te » 


Key to Speed Drill 


Elaine ate her meal in the train. Rain will make 
the air clear. The team will drill in the lane. He 
made Ned lead the lame man here. Ray came here 
in the air. She may not need the ticket. Teddy will 
trim the elm tree in the lane. 


Practise Faithfully 


You probably will not be able to grasp all 
of the essential points of thi¢ lesson at the 
first reading, so let me suggest that you read it 
again and again, and study the outlines care- 
fully until you have good clear mental pic- 
tures of the forms, and have acquired facility 
in executing them. Codrdination of mind and 
muscle is developed only through practice; yet 
technical skill in execution cannot possibly be 
acquired unless the practice is done faithfully, 
with a great deal of attention paid to how the 
notes should look. 


Good Penmanship Aids Speed 


The higher degree of accuracy in execution 
you have, the greater will be your speed and 
accuracy in transcribing. Once you have es- 
tablished correct habits of execution, your writ- 
ing will become more or less automatic, and 
little or no attention need be paid to it. Several 
months may be required, though, to reach the 
point where reflex action only is used; until 
then, you will do well to perfect your style as 
nearly as you can. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Results of the C. T. Contest 


E know that live wires are not 
stepped on—and as was demonstrated 
once again this year in the C. T. 


Contest, when Detroit Commercial College, 
with an unusually high average net speed, won 
the Competent Typist Trophy for another year. 
Last year Detroit Commercial’s team of forty- 
five contestants captured the cup with the fine 
score of 79.7 net words a minute. This year 
this school—entering forty-nine contestants— 
exceeded their own record by a little more 
than 4.2 words a minute, holding the cup for 
another year with a score of 83.98 net words 
a minute! Mr. R. J. Maclean, president of 
the school, and Miss Lola Maclean, the teacher, 
deserve much credit for the enthusiasm and 
constructive teaching that made this fine record 
possible. 

Out of the team of forty-nine, three students 
were able to reach the 100-word-a-minute 
mark: Estelle Mason, 104.5; Joseph Swiecz- 
kowski, 102.8; Mary McElroy, 100. 

It is interesting to note that the typewriting 
school trophy offered by the Gregg Writer 
was won by a business school, whereas the 
O. G. A. school trophy was won by a high 
school—J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, Miss Daisy Bell, teacher, hav- 
ing won the O. G. A. cup last June. Both types 
of educational institution are keenly interested 
in the Gregg Writer contests, as evidenced by 
the fact that thousands take part every year. 


Second Place to Pennsylvania 


Even if you do not win first place, you can 
make the one ahead break a record, and that 
is what Mrs. Jeanne N. Dever, teacher in the 
Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania, and her team of eighteen pupils did 
this year. While there were no spectacular 
speeds, all of the students made good records, 
which gave the team an average of 70.58 net 
words a minute. This is not Miss Dever’s 
first appearance in the C. T. Contest. C. T. 
certificates have been won in other years 
and in 1926 her class captured third place. 
This splendid performance in the contests 
should be an incentive to the new class 
training under her skillful teaching to equal or 
excel the record which has now won the second 
prize banner. 


South Dakota Third 


Third-prize "banner was won by Lead High 
School, Lead, South Dakota. The typewriting 
team of twenty-four contestants, under the in- 
struction of Miss Nina E. Nation, made a 


score of 67.4 net words a minyte. Miss Na 
tion’s students have won a number of certifi 
cates in previous years, but this is the first 
time, we believe, that she has entered the con- 
test. So we extend to her a cordial welcome, 
and hope that she will keep up the good work 
next year. 


Fourth Place Tied 


A unique thing happened in the contest this 
year—two clubs tied for fourth place! The 
score was 64.1l1—made by the Balboa High 
School, Canal Zone, Myrtle A. Dolan, teacher, 
and The Gallagher School, Kankakee, Illinois, 
Vera Bowen, teacher. Miss Dolan’s team had 
twenty-nine contestants, and Miss Bowen's 
thirty-seven. The highest individual speed at- 
tained in Miss Bowen's team was 94.3, the 
accomplishment of Miss Justine Paulissen, and 
the highest speed in Miss Dolan’s team was 
88.5, made by Miss Jessie Banan. Since these 
two schools tied for fourth place, a fourth- 
prize banner was awarded to each. 


Nebraska Gets Fifth Prize 


The fifth-prize banner was won by Norfolk 
High School, Norfolk, Nebraska, Miss Jean 
Zook, teacher, with a score of 63.95, made by 
a team of forty-seven. It is gratifying to see 
large teams scoring so high. It not only shows 
constructive teaching, but is evidence of the 
fine spirit of enthusiasm and codperation that 
can be aroused by a contest of this kind. Miss 
Zook won third place last year with a team of 
thirty-six contestants, averaging 70.7 net words 
a minute. While the average was not as high 
this year, her team was larger, requiring, if 
anything, greater skill in teaching. The fifth 
prize banner goes to Norfolk, to adorn Miss 
Zook’s typewriting classroom. 


Highest Individual Honors to Tacoma Girl 


It is necessary to aim high in anything we 
undertake if we are to rise above the crowd 
We may not always reach the height to which 
we aspire, but repeated attempts are bound to 
carry us far above the mediocre and those 
content to stay on the ground. When Miss 
Ethel Farber, of Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington, elected to win first place 
in this contest, she practised until she did! 
The first record to distinguish her work was 
97.3 net words a minute. She could increase 
that only by two words the next time. Sh« 
tried again, with 
words a minute. 


a net gain of exactly ten 
Not completely satisfied, she 
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struggled for a higher rate, and finished in the 
contest with the fine net speed of 115.8 words 
a minute—119.8 gross, with four errors. That 
is indeed a splendid record, and we congratu- 
late Miss Farber and her teacher, Mr. Edmund 
W. Hilton, upon it. 

For more than two months previous to the 
close of the contest, Miss Farber was con- 
sistently writing with a net speed of more than 
100 words a minute. The best record she ever 
made on a fifteen-minute test on matter not 
previously practised was 118.4 net words a 
minute before the class at Stadium. A month 
before school closed she tried for the Under- 
wood diamond medal, but the thirty-minute 
grind was a little too much for her—her ninety- 
eight words a minute fell slightly under the 
goal. But even that is an excellent record for 
a student in school. Miss Farber was State 
Champion of Washington in 1927, but was 
barred this year because of the two-year rule. 
To award the first prize of $10.00 to a student 
as deserving as Miss Farber gives us genuine 
pleasure indeed, and the achievement must 
make her teacher, Mr. Hilton, very proud. 


Second and Third Individual Prizes to Detroit 


The students in Detroit Commercial College 
were not satisfied to win the cup this year, 
but must also carry off two of the individual 
prizes. The second prize, of $5.00, is awarded 
to Miss Estelle Mason, who finished with a 
speed of 104.5 net words a minute. Miss Mason 
distinguished herself in typewriting last year, 
and it was natural for her to excel in her class 
this year. She wrote a gross of 107 words a 
minute with only three errors on the last test, 
but has been supporting that with some fine 
records of more than 100 words a minute for 
some time. The third-prize book goes to a 
student of Detroit Commercial College also— 
to Mr. Joseph Swieczkowski, who wrote at 
the rate of 102.8 net words a minute. Mr. 
Swieczkowski, too, has been writing consis- 
tently around 100 words, and we congratulate 
him upon his ability to climb to the 102 mark 
which takes third prize. 


Results Gratifying 


Our congratulations to the students, the 
teacher, and the school upon the showing made 
this year. The work of this school, and the 
hundreds of others entered in the contest, tes- 
tifies to the increased interest in higher stand- 
ards in typewriting. The progress that has 
been made is very gratifying, and ought to be 
an encouragement to all engaged in teaching 
typewriting to enlist their students and march 
along with these others. Companionship is 
always pleasant, and particularly so when we 
need some assurance that our efforts are not 
entirely in vain. The associations of this con- 
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test are among the best to be had in the type 
writing profession, and any teacher who gets 
into it will feel happier and better for the stimu 
lation such companionship gives 


A Perfect Paper at 93-Word Speed 


A very interesting record was made by Miss 
Eleanor Mikus, of West New York High 
School, West New York, New Jersey. She 
wrote at the rate of 93 words a minute perfect 
no errors! Another fine individual record was 
made by Miss Stella Reisbig, of Norfolk High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska. She wrote a gross 
of 1007 words with but two errors. 


Special Prizes 


To the following distinguished clubs that did 
not win one of the prize banners, special prizes 
have been awarded. 


Thompson School, York, 
i ppley, teacher 
Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, 
Sylvia Schermerhorn, teacher 

Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, Mrs 
Gertrude Jay Mathews, teacher 

Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington, E. HW 
Hilton, teacher 

St. Joseph School, 
aquerite, teacher 

Hillsboro Community High School, Hillsboro, Illinois, 
Alita L. Butz, teacher 

The Technical High School, St 
Georgia M. Scott, teacher 

Lincoln County High School, 
Richard Bohan, teacher 

South Brownsville High School, South 
Pennsylvania, Helen Horne, teacher 

St. Philomena School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M 
Domiitia, O. S. F., teacher 

Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Sara Goddard, teacher 

Nevada High School, Nevada, Missouri, Nell Dorman 
teacher 

Senior High Schoo!, Iron M 
Trudell, teacher 

St. Alphonsus High School, St 
Mary Remigia, teacher 

Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M 
Amadea, O. S. F., Sister M. Clemens, O. S. F 
teachers 

Grand Island Business College, Grand 
braska, Kenneth Tolbert, teacher 

West New York High School, West New York, New 


Jersey, Esther E. Hanna, teacher 


Pennsylvania, Amelia I 


Michigan, 


Ironton, Ohio, Sister M. Mar 


Cloud, Minnesota, 


Eureka, Montana, 


Brownsville, 


untain, Michigan, Nelly 


Louis, Missouri, Sister 


Island, Ne 


There's Joy in Achievement 


As Edgar Guest writes, 


It’s good to do the hard job, for it’ 
the man, 

For the hard job strengthens courage, which the easy 
never can; 

And the hard job when it’s over gives the man a 
broader smile, 

For it brings the joy of knowing that he’s done the 
thing worth while 


s good to play 


Training typing teams to the consummate 
skill evidenced here is a real job, and to those 
who have participated in it goes the supreme 
satisfaction that must inevitably accompany 
work well done. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending aches or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain”’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 
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From “The Mind in the Mak 
ing,” by Thomson, the following ex- 
tract is taken for your October 
O. G. A. test. If you will keep your 
mind on your work as you practice 
this test, we are sure you will not be 
ashamed of the results when the test 
is ready to submit. 


We do not think enough about thinking, 
and much of our confusion is the result of 
current illusions in regard to it. Let us for- 
get for the moment any impressions we may 
have derived from the philosophers, and see 
what seems to happen in ourselves. 

The first thing that we notice is that our 
thought moves with such incredible rapidity 
that it is almost impossible to arrest any 
specimen of it long enough to have a look at 
it. When we are offered a penny for our 
thoughts we always find that we have re- 
cently had so many things in mind that we 
can easily make a selection which will not 
compromise us too nakedly. 

On inspection we shall find that even if 
we are not downright ashamed of a great part 
of our spontaneous thinking it is far too in- 
timate, personal, ignoble or trivial to permit 
us to reveal more than a small part of it. 
I believe this must be true of everyone. 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Here is another test of your 
ability to make an attractive one- 
page specimen. You will find the 
subject matter of the test iterest- 
ing, and probably surprising. 


FOOD FROM THE COCKLEBUR. Out 
of the cocklebur, which sticks to the clothes 
of the passer-by and has generally been con- 
sidered a pest, is now made a valuable oil 
available for use in paints and varnishes and 
adaptable for food. The process is as follows: 

The cockleburs in a dry or half-dry con- 
dition are first cut in half by a “trimming 
board” and the kernels mashed. They are 
then placed in a box and vigorously shaken. 
The hulls are taken out, leaving the kernels 
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October Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until November 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HIS is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and imbibes 
"t aee through every pore. I go and come with a strange liberty in Nature, 

a part of herself. As I walk along the stony shore of the pond in my shirt 
sleeves, though it is* cool as well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing special to 
attract me, all the elements are unusually congenial to me. The bullfrogs trump 
to usher in the night, and the note of the whippoorwill is borne on the rippling wind 
from over the water.” Sympathy with the fluttering alder and poplar leaves almost 
takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my serenity is rippled but not ruffled. 
These small waves raised by the evening wind are as remote from storm as the 
smooth reflecting surface. Though it is* now dark, the wind still blows and roars 
in the wood, the waves still dash, and some creatures lull the rest with their notes. 
The repose is never complete. The wildest animals do not repose, but seek their 
prey now; the fox, and skunk, and rabbit,‘ now roam the fields and woods without 
fear. They are Nature’s watchmen—links which connect the days of animated life. 


When I return to my house I find that visitors have been there and left their 
cards, either a bunch of flowers, or a wreath of® evergreen, or a name in pencil on a 
yellow walnut leaf or a chip. They who come rarely to the woods take some little 
piece of the forest into their hands to play with by the way, which they leave, either 
intentionally or accidentally. One has peeled® a willow wand, woven it into a ring, 
and dropped it on my table. I could always tell if visitors had called in my absence, 
either by the bended twigs or grass, or the print of their shoes, and generally of 
what sex or age or quality they were by’ some slight trace left, as a flower dropped, 
or a bunch of grass plucked and thrown away, even as far off as the railroad, half 
a mile distant, or by the lingering odor of a cigar or pipe. Nay, I was frequently 
notified of the passage of a traveller* along the highway sixty rods off by the scent 
of his pipe. 


There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our horizon is never quite at 
our elbows. The thick wood is not just at our door, nor the pond, but somewhat 
is always clearing, familiar and worn’ by us, appropriated and fenced in some way, 
and reclaimed from Nature. For what reason have I this vast range and circuit, 
some square miles of unfrequented forest, for my privacy, abandoned to me by 
men? My nearest neighbor is a mile distant, and’ no house is visible from any 
place but the hill tops within half a mile of my own. I have my horizon bounded 
by woods all to myself; a distant view of the railroad where it touches the pond on 
the one hand, and of the fence which skirts the wood/and™ road on the other. (2772 
strokes )—From “Walden,” by Henry D. Thoreau. 

[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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at the bottom. These kernels are then pounded 
and rubbed in a mortar until the black shucks 
are removed, after which the husks are 
forced out by blowing. The ground kernels 
are then wrapped in cheesecloth and pressed 
between cold steel plates. The oil thus ob- 
tained is allowed to settle for three or four days 
and is then filtered. It is of a light yellow 
shade, has a clear, sparkling appearance, a 
pleasant odor and an agreeable, nutty taste. 
It keeps well without becoming rancid, and 
on account of this quality it should eventually 
be used as a substitute in the dietary for other 
vegetable oils. The pressed cake left after 
expressing the oil should be of value as a food 
for cattle, and certainly it can be used for 
fertilizer. 

There is no doubt that before long cocklebur 
oil will have a place in commerce because of 
the richness of the kernel and ease with which 
the oil can be extracted. With such things in 
its favor this familiar roadside pest, sometimes 
called “pigweed,” may prove of real service to 
both man and beast. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Supply a suitable head for the copy 
below and paragraph it properly. 
Indicate the italics by underscoring 
those words in your copy. 


This bank believes in safeguarding the 
money of its depositors in every way. Every 
bank provides fire-proof and burglar-proof 
vaults to protect its funds when they are in 
the bank. Such protection is universally de- 
manded. Its necessity is so generally recog- 
nized that no bank could retain the confidence 
of its depositors—or their deposits—if it did 
not give their money this protection. Yet there 
is risk in another direction, outside of the bank, 
against which too few precautions have been 
taken by either banks or their depositors until 
now. We refer to the risks involved by mak- 
ing out a check and signing it, without render- 


[These tests ave good only until November 25, 
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ing it impossible for some skillful penman to 
“raise” the amount written into the check, and 
cash it for a higher amount. You may make 
your check payable to a man whom you know 
to be honest, and think you are safe. Your 
judgment as to his integrity may be abso- 
lutely sound. But that check may pass into 
other hands before it reaches the bank, and 
those other hands may be the hands of either 
an amateur or professional criminal check- 
raiser. Comparatively few check forgeries are 
forgeries of the signature. It is difficult to 
forge a signature so it will get past the bank 
teller’s eye undetected. But it is EASY to 
“raise” a check by changing the figures and 
words indicating the amount. Recently, a 
simple process was invented to safeguard the 
depositor against check-raising. We investi- 
gated it. We found it to be the most simple, 
most convenient and most effective means yet 
devised. We are giving our depositors this 
valuable protection entirely without cost to 
them. We do this as a matter of duty—but it 
is nevertheless a real pleasure to extend to you 
the improved service which this System gives. 


Part II 


In tabulating the information here 
as a statement issued by your local 
bank at the close of business Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, arrange the items 
showing the resources in order by 


size. 


Resources : Bonds and Mortgages, $8,605.42: 
Real Estate Contracts, $47,645.03; Stocks and 
Bonds, $380,912.55; Real Estate, $51,290.14; 
Furniture and Fixtures, $13,369.20; Bills Pur- 
chased, $1,289,689.39; Due from Banks, 
$96,577.28: Cash on Hand, $33,958.60; Accrued 
Interest Receivable, $14,310.63; Overdrafts, 
$740.34. Liabilities: Capital Stock, $100,000.00; 
Surplus, $100,000.00; Undivided Profits, 
$58,287.51 ($258,287.51) in addition to the 
Deposits of $1,667,104.13 and Accrued Interest 
Payable, $11,706.94, totaling $1,937,098.58, 
which balances the Resources listed. 
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“Ye 
Club Prizes 


Competent 


, 
Gertrude Hackbarth, Mil 
Gold Pin waukee Vocational School, 


Justine Paulissen, The Gal Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


lagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois 


Melva Boysen, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Madison 
Madison, Wis- 


Detroit Com- 
Detroit, 


Merle Chalkley, 
mercial College, 
Michigan 


Barbara Everhart, 
College, 
consin 


Jessie Banan, Balboa High 
Sehool, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone 


Mildred Wurst, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska 


| Typists 


Mary George, Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania 

Elsie Widmark, Denfeld High 
School, Duluth Minne 
sota 

Lenora Eves, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Call 
fornia 

Lauretta Schroeder, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota 

(Continued on page 8&9) 


Violet Bedingfield, California 
College of Commerce 
Long Beach, California 


Vetris Carter, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, In 
diana 

Virginia Cain, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


Lavinia Webber, High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The Twinkling of An Eye 
(Continued from page 67) 
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High School 
Bloomfield, Missouri 
Hazel Kennedy, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeies, 
California 
Kenneth Huston, 
Jacobs College, 
Ohio 
Lorraine Ripley, High School, 
San Diego, California 
Catherine Call, Draughon's 
Business College, Spring- 
field, Missouri 
Geraldine Bleer, Central Hig! 
School, Duluth, Minne 
ote 
Ruffo, 
School, 
Jersey 
Josey 
School, 
nois 
lohn B 
Jacobs 
Ohio 
Marie Sankey, High 
Stevens Point, 


Honorable Mention 


Ethel Farber, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (115.8, met, 4 
errors) 

Vynce Hines, High School, 
Marseilles, Illinois 
(96.4, net, 4 errors 


Lilian Foster, 


Miami 
Dayton 


Business 
New 


Drake 
Paterson, 


Fred 


May High 


mi 


Township 
Harrisburg, 


Miami 
Dayton, 


Fisher, 
College, 


School, 
Wisconsin 
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Club Prizes 


ntinued 
Sout! 

Omaha 

(96.2, net 


Harvastine 
School 


Ralph R 
High 
Nebraska 
error) 

The Gal 

Kankakee 

net. 4 


Paulissen 
School 


(94.3 


Justine 
lagher 
Illinois 
errors) 

Mikus, High School 
West New York, New 
Jersey (93.0, net, 
no errors 

Louise Vecellio, St. Josep! 
Higt Ironton, 
Ohio (82.7, net 4 
errors 


Eleanor 


School 


Joseph Swieczkowski, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (92.7, 
net, 4 errors 

Siyby, St. Joseph Higt 
Ohto 


Sadie 
lronton, 
net, 4 errors 
Schomberg, De 
troit Commercial College 
Detroit, Michigan (88 
net, 3 errors) 
Hendrickson, The Gal- 
lagher School. Kankakee, 
Illinois (88.1, met, 4 
errors) 
Andrew Anderson, 
North China 
no errors 


School, 
(89.1, 
Edward H 


) 


Ana 


Tientsin 
(87.9, net, 


/ 


’ 


m fage & 


Merle Chalk! 
mer aL 
Michigan 

errors) 

lle 

West 

Jersey 

errors 


Smith, Higt 
New Y 
(87.9 


Est 


Banan 
School 


Jessie 


Canal 

2 err 
ilette Unge 

High §& 

Ohio (87 

errors 
Mildred Christ Hig 

Rocky Ford, ¢ 

(87.1, net, 2 error 
Detroit ¢ 
Detroit 
net, 


Della Cashdar 
mercial College 
Michigan (87.0 
5 errors) 

Gertrude Hackbarth, Mil 
waukee Vocational! Scho 
Milwaukee, Wis 
(86.7, net, 2 errors) 

Loretta Rice, Senior High 

School, Norfolk, Nebraska 

(86.3, net, 2 errors 

Bourne, Federal Busi 

ness College, Regin 

Saskatchewan, Canada 

(86.1 errors 


nsin 


Ruby 


net, 2 


Geswein. St. Jos 
High Ironton 
Onhte net, 4 


School 
(85.7 
errors 
Marie Gagne, 
Composite 
Edmundston 
wick, Canada 


. 


5 errors 
Mary 


Edmundston 
High School 
New Bruns 
(85.6, net 


Detroit Com 
Detroit 


net 


McElroy 
mercial College 
Michigan (85.4 
errors) 
Rebecea C 

Commercial 

trot, Michigan 

net, 5 errors) 
Evelyn Cross, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (84.8, met, 5 
errors 


Detroit 


lhe 


Stungo 
College 
(a5 


Rose Preisinger, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
(84.6 net, 3 errors) 

Walter E. Schemansky, De 
troit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan (84.6, 
met, 4 errors 

Melva Boysen, Moser College 
Chicago, Illinois (84.5, 
net, 4 errors) 

Dorothy Coyner, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 
(84.3, met, 5 errors 

¥U) 


(Continued on page 
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Sister Agnes-du-Sauveur, St 
Louls Academy, Lowell, 
Massachusetts (83.5, 
net, 1 error) 

Bernice Cullen, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (82.6, met, 4 
errors) 

Margaret H 
Commercial 
troit, Michigan 
net, 5 errors) 

Betsy Swan, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Illi- 
nois (82. 4, net,4 errors) 

Berenice Gibson, The Gal- 
lagher School, Kankakee 
Illinois (82.2, net, 

5 errors) 

Maxine Ackerman, High 
School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (81.8, net 
5 errors) 

Helen Rhode, St. Alphonsus 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(81.7, net, 3 errors 

G. Smith, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota (81.7, 
3 errors) 

Anna Kaman, 
mercial 
Michigan 
5 errors) 

Jennie Abramovitch, Detroit 
Commercial College, Dx 
troit, Michigan (81.4, 
net, 3 errors) 

Antonia Pocewicz, St. Louis 

Academy, Chicago, Illi 

nois (81.0, net, 2 errors 

Roussin, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(80.7, net, 4 errors) 
Agatha Mertens, Alvernia 

High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (80.3, net, 
4 errors) 

Eleanor Wright, Tacoma Hig 

School, Tacoma, Wash 

ington (80.3, net, 5 

errors) 

Morgan, Hominy, Okla 

homa (80.2, net, 3 

errors 

Ida Bottcher, 
School, 
ington 
errors) 

Barbara Everhart, Madison 
College, Madison, Wis 
consin (80.1, net, 4 
errors) 

Mabel Findlay 
mercial College, 
Michigan (79.9, 
errors) 

Fegel, Detroit Commer 
celal College, Detroit 
Michigan (79.8, net, 4 
errors) 

Isabella McGurn, St. 
Commercial School, 
nington, Vermont 
net, 4 errors) 

Leona Ulatowski, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (79.2, net, 3 
errors) 

Henrietta Anderson, Senior 

High School, Norfolk 

Nebraska (79.0, net, 

2 errors) 

Harter, High School, 
Princeton, Minnesota 
(78.9, net, 4 errors 
Bernadette Becker, Alvernia 

High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (78.9, net, 5 
errors) 

Ethel Norman, 
Lead, South 
(78.8, net, 


Paul, Detroit 
College, De 
(82.5, 


net 
Detroit Com 


College, Detroit 
(81.7, net, 


Pearl 


Odus 


Lincoln Higt 
Tacoma, Wast 
(80.2, net, 2 


Detroit Com 
Detroit 
net, 2 


Joseph's 


Ben 
(79.4 


Elsie 


High Schoo! 
Dakota 
4 errors) 
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Dorothy Green, Community 
High School, Hillsboro 

4 Illinois (78.2, net, 2 
errors) 

Anna Mae Franck, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago 
Illinois (78.2, net, 3 
errors) 


Carstensen, High 
Norfolk, Ne- 
(78.7, net, 


Elmer 
School, 
braska 
errors ) 
Werling, 
mercial College, 
Michigan (78.6, 
3 errors) 


Detroit Com 
Detroit, 
net, 


Ruth 


Plate for the June 
O.G.A. Test 


5 


iY 


md 


26 


ES | 
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Grace Johnson, Tacoma Hig! 
School, Tacoma, Wash 
ington (78.2, net, 4 
errors) 

Agnes Filip, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
(78.1, net, 5 errors) 


Grand Island 
Grand 
(78.5, 


Mildred Wurst, 
Business College, 
Island, Nebraska 
net, 5 errors) 

Catherine Smorcinska, St 
Alphonsus High School, 
St. Louls, Missourt 
(78.3, net, 5 errors) 
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N tarron, Detroit Commerci 
College, Detroit, Michi 
gan (78.0, net, 5 error 
Schleicher, St. Philo 
School, Chierg 


(77.9, net, 5 


Flsie 
mer 
Illinois 
errors) 

Louise Hartmann, High 
Se “0 , 


ville, 


Sout Kk n 


Pennsylvania 


(77.8, we errors 

Nellie Clark High Setux 
ow M 

net, 5 errors) 

Maxine Ackerman, Hig 
School, Albuquerque, N« 
Mexico (77 s net 
errors) 

Ellouise Jetter, South Hig 
School, Omaha, Nebrasi 
(77.6, net, 3 errors 

Hattie Frank, High School 
Kiowa, Oklahoma (77.6 
net, 5 errors) 

Clodomir Dube, St. Joseph 
School, Worcester, M 
sachusetts (77.5, net, 
5 errors) 

Gertrude Heup, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (77 
net, 3 errors) 

1 Shelly, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl 
vania (77.1, net, 4 
errors ) 

Daniel T. Ruggles, High 
School, Pittsville, Wis 
consin (77.1, 4 error 

Virginia Stocker, Detroit 

Commercial College, Ds 

troit, Michigan (77.0, 

4 errors) 

Dornacher, St. Philo 

School, Chicago 

(77.0, met, 4 


Alice 
mena 
Illinois 
errors 

Tena Dowdle, High School 
Bridger, Montana (77.0 
net, 4 errors) 

Marie Bartosch, Madison (C: 

Madison, Wisconsin 

net, 5 errors) 

Harriett Jensen, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 

Michigan (77.0, net, 5 
errors) 
Squires, 
mercial College, 

Michigan (76.9, 

2 errors) 

lerothy Doster, 
School, Chicago 

(76.8, net, 2 errors) 

Violet Bedingfield, California 
College of Commerce, 

Long Beach, California 
(76.8, net, 4 errors) 

Catherine Turba, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (76.8, net, 

5 errors) 

Marie Jaeger, Alvernia Hig! 
School, Chicago, Illinoi 
(76.6, met, 3 errors) 

Christine Summers, Madonna 
High School, Aurora, 
Illinois net, 4 
errors ) 

Mildred Ballantyne, High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 

errors 


lege, 


(77.0, 


Detroit Com 
Detroit, 
net, 


Bruce 


Alvernia Hig! 
Illinois 


(76.6, 


(76.6 net 5 
Isabel Morrison, Detroit ( 
mercial College, Detr 
Michigan (76.5, net 
3 errors) 
Mary Galya, 
mercial 
Michigan 
4 errors) 


he continued next 


Detroit Com 
College, Detroit 
(76.5, net 


month) 
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The LADY, or the AlG®= 


Results of this Summer's 


Contest 
Report by Louis A. Leslie 


(Concluded from the 


NE of the 

judges in rating the papers in “The 

Lady, or the Tiger” contest was the 
ability to follow instructions in regard to the 
presentation of the contest papers. In accord- 
ance with the announcement this was given a 
weight of five points out of a possible forty. 


points considered by the 


Eyes and They Saw Not! 


Not a few of the contestants violated this 
Omission of mechanical 
details we had expected—judging from past 
experience—but we surprised when 
“With a roar of triumph the lion leaped into 
the arena,” or “Suddenly a huge tawny lion 
Apparently these contestants had 
serious consideration to the 


section of the rules. 


sprang out.” 
not given very 
title of the story, even to say nothing of the 
story itself, for the most careless and absent- 
minded zodlogist should be able to distinguish 
between a lion and a tiger! 

The setting of the story, too, clearly indi- 
cates a mediaeval atmosphere, but in spite of 
this several papers rescued the hero by ex- 
tremely modern means. One contestant very 
seriously started his solution as follows: 


The tiger came walking out holding his head high 
and stepping with the air of a proud noble. He had 
tied around his neck a beautiful pistol with the handle 
A note was also attached to the neck 
tiger and was written and placed so that it 
On the note were the 


inlaid in pearl 
of the 
could be read from a distance 
words, ““Conquer me and the Princess is yours 


The Princess Intervenes 


Many solutions had the Princess jump into 
the arena at the last minute either to change 
her mind about which door the hero should 
open, or to bring the hero either moral support 
or deadly weapons with which to dispose of 
the tiger. One reader tells us that when the 
door opened the lady came out. At the sight 
of the beautiful woman the Princess changed 
her mind immediately. She jumped down into 
the arena and quickly opened the door of the 
tiger’s cell. Without going into further details 
the writer laconically concludes by saying, 
“We must agree that the question is definitely 
settled.” 


September issue) 


Most of the writers permitted the tiger to 
come forth as the door opened, but, apparently 
sufficient fortitude to 
the hero, even in 


not being possessed of 
witness the destruction of 
imagination, in nearly every case some muis- 
fortune befell the tiger before any damage was 


done. 


The Fate of the Tiger 


We list here some of the things which hap 
pened to the tiger 


1. Poison, usually administered by the orders of the 
Princess 

2. Several times the hero strangled the tiger to death 
with his bare hands 

3. The tiger was killed by 
ence—an arrow, a hurled knife, or a gunshot 


» missile from the audi 
a spear, 
(in those early days!) 

4. In one case the Princess had arranged the tiger's 
cage in such a way that as he sprang through the 
door his head was cut off 

5. The Princess 
eral times and stabbed 
hilted dagger 


herself jumped into the arena sev 


the tiger, usually with a golder 


One device frequently employed to prevent 
the shedding of any blood, even of the tiger’s, 
was to have the tiger well fed beforehand. This 
was usually done at the orders of the Princess. 
One reader, however, arranged things so that 
shortly before the hero should open the door 
the tiger was admitted through a passage from 
his own room into the lady’s room. The pur 
pose of this evidently was to get rid of the 
lady and at the same time be sure that the 
tiger would not be disposed to eat the hero. 
jut this seems hardly a likely solution, as the 
author specifies a ferocious tiger. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Foster, from Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., had in the heading 
of her story a sketch of the tiger composed 
of the letters in the word. It is too good to 
lose and consequently we are reproducing it 
Mrs. Foster's happy solution is indicated 
last paragraph of her story. “After 
the king had the tiger killed and 
a beautiful rug made of it. This he presented 
to his newly-acquired son. Then everybody 
was happy, unless it was the lady behind the 
door to the left.” 

Miss Margaret Weldy, of the Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, gives 


here 
by the 
the wedding, 
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a convincing, but not very flattering reason 
why the Princess would have directed her lover 
to the door behind which the lady would be 
waiting. “Women by their very nature are 
incapable of ending a situation when it is pos- 
sible to temporize. She knew that her lover 
would ask her the question which would decide 
his fate; and, although she suffered the ex- 
cruciating pangs of jealousy she knew that 
she was incapable of sending him to his death. 
For then he would be absolutely removed from 
her sight forever. The other way she could 
still see him daily; with her royal powers she 
could easily make such opportunities, and who 
knows what might happen?” 


Shorthand Solution trom Phoenix 


Mrs. Sadie Coleman, of the High School 
in Phoenix, Arizona, sent us a very good 
solution by Joe Melendez. Mrs. Coleman said 
that many of her pupils wished to write a 
continuation of the story and she permitted 
them to do so on condition that the continua- 
tion would be written in shorthand. Mr. 
Melendez deserves all the more credit for his 
excellent solution and fine quality of the short- 
hand notes because, as Mrs. Coleman informed 
us, Spanish is the boy’s native language and 
English was not learned until later. 


Comedy Endings 


A few of the writers routed stark tragedy 
with comedy, as may be seen by the following 
extracts from papers—the first 
reminiscent of Little Black Sambo: 


some of the 


“But the young man had no intention of being 
eaten for the breakfast of a tiger, and he was prepared 
for the wild beast As the tiger jumped for him he 
fell to the ground and the tiger missed him and jumped 
past him. The young man was up like a flash and 
had hold of the tiger’s tail before you could say, 
morning.’ The tiger immediately began to 
chase his tail, or rather the man that clung to his tail 
The tiger ran around .in a circle with all his might 
trying to catch the man that clung like a cockleburr 
long that he got 
dizzy, and if one is hungry he gets weak very quickly, 


‘good 


to his tail He ran in a circle so 


und very soon the tiger was at the mercy of the 
oung man.’ 


“At the first rush of the maddened beast, he dived 
inder him and, catching one of his huge paws, started 
tickling the tiger’s toes. All members of the cat 
family are helpless when so treated, and so the great 
beast fell on its back writhing and twisting in its 
helplessness.” 


Miss Martha G. McCready, of Geneva, New 
York, was inspired to poetry “down to date.” 
When the hero opens the door and the charm- 
ing lady emerges, he addresses her : 


Darling, it’s a pleasure unexpected 

To find you parked behind this door. 
I hope my suit won't be rejected 

I meant to tell you of my love before. 
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She replies: 


What is the cause of this sudden affection? 

I thought you belong to the Princess's collection 
You will have to make it a little more clear, 
Why all of a sudden I have become so dear 


The hero tells her that he no longer loves 
the Princess—that he opened the door to which 
she had not pointed. Thus it is obvious to him 
that she pointed to the door behind which the 
tiger was concealed. After explaining this 
briefly in verse, he goes on to say, with a clever 
topical allusion : 


I have due regard for Shakespeare lines 
“Love is not love that alters when it alteration finds 
that mine is a case 


is out of p'ace 


But it seems to m 
Where such a slogar 


For not only my life she would destroy 


By means no Princess should employ, 


But what is more to be deplored 
My very politics she has ignored 


If I could forgive such disregard for my life 
In one I had thought to mak« wife, 
Not so her scheme to force into a Tiger’s embrace 


Right in the midst ntial race 


In the Footsteps of the Mighty 


Foster, of Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vania, seemingly a very appropriate 
paraphrase of that modern classic, “Casey at 
the Bat.” “Without the slightest hesitation 
he went to the door on the right and opened 
it—Ah, somewhere in that barbaric land the 
sun was shining brightly, somewhere hearts 
were happy, somewhere children shout, but 
there was no joy in the Arena, for the mighty 
tiger had come out.” 

The solution submitted by Mr. Ralph G 
Peterson of Ordway, Colorado, reminded us 
of something else we had read but we couldn't 
quite place it until it finally occurred to us 
that his solution is a lineal descendant of “F. 
Addison Sims, of Seattle” and a first cousin 
to these advertisements we see in which some 
body, after taking lessons from the advertiser 
weeks, astonishes the assembled 
gathering by a brilliant rendition of a few 
Chopin Nocturnes. Briefly, Mr. Peterson has 
the tiger come out of the door, as the Princess 
However, for some reason, the tiger 

Because of this 
king permits the 


Mr. John P. 


has made 


for three 


plans. 
makes a friend of our hero 
unusual circumstance the 

hero to marry the Princess. 

“Five minutes later, when the two were 
alone, the bride said to her handsome husband, 
‘Dear, aren’t you a little peeved at me for 
causing you to open the door that had the 
tiger behind it?’ 

“The youth looked fondly at his brand new 
bride and replied, ‘Not at all, sweetie—I knew 
all the time that you loved me so greatly that 
you would not tolerate my marrying someone 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


ed 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 


ee a ee — 








Chemical Shorthand 


We want to express our grati 


. was interesting to see, tude to Mr. C 
in the April number of 
the Gregg Writer, that he 

the editors of this publica- 

tion are attempting to bring 
stenographers into. closer 


For those who are called f 


upon to reproduce lectures, chemical 


court proceedings, or dic- on the basis 
tated letters in 
fields such as chemistry, min- to the 
eralogy, geology, physiology, twhich 

medicine, etc., it becomes in- oe ge ad 
only to Formula 


suaaested 


scientific Also, we wi 


dispensable not 
understand the 
used, but to be equipped with 
a legible system of shorthand ot Gummi 
which will allow of a rapid 
reproduction of the most 
complex terms. 

Chemistry is a_ rapidly 
growing science, and every 
day new compounds are dis- 
covered that must be charac- 
terized by distinctive names, 
some of which are very long and cumbersome 
The chemist has evolved a system of shorthand 
all his own by which he is able to represent 
elements and compounds by symbols and 
formulas. 


the spelling 


cal terms and 


tation 


Chemical Elements But Few 


Now, there are only eighty-feur elements 
out of which the millions of different forms of 
matter are made up. (These elements are 
presented on page 96.) These different forms in 
turn are composed of relatively few compounds, 
which constitute identical groupings of the 
same kind of elements, hooked together, so to 
speak, by a which we call chemical 
affinity. 

While the number of different chemical com- 
pounds listed exceeds three hundred thousand, 
there are relatively few characteristic group- 
ings of the elements within the molecule. For 
example, the elementary group composed of 


force 


fessor of Chemistry at West Vir- 
gima University 
has displayed 


difficult terminology « 
Howing Professor Jacob ' CaCO 
. ‘ ntroductory article, Mr. Lowis 
touch with science. Leslie expleins here @ simple op 
ication of Grega 


reporting worked 


splendid 
Protessor 
compuation o Ais 
“Pronouwnc 
Speller 
terminology gives in readily 
’ pronunciation, syl (or 
chemical formula 


accessible form 


lahication, and 
organic and in 
organic compounds, together wit 
a very complete list of mineralogi 
formulas lt wi 
be a life-saver 


writer transcribing chemical di 


Jacobson, Pri one carbon atom and thi 
oxygen atoms (COs) occur 
for the interest 

all 


nm such as 
in the problem 


carbonates, 
calcium carbonate (or mar 
ble), with the formula 
barium carbonats 
(or witherite), formula 
BaCOs; zinc 
smithsonite ), formula ZnC Os, 


etc., while another group of 


Shorthand carbonate (or 


fessor la 
elements composed of one 


sulfur atom and four oxygen 


call attention 
piece of work 
Jacobson atoms is characteristic of all 
sulfates, such as barium sul 
barite), with the 


lead sultate 


ing CL Acmicai 
This bool late tor 


formula BaSOs; 
formula 
sulfate 


anglesite s 
PbSOs;: 
(gypsum or alabaster), tor 
mula CaSOs, ete 


calcium 


any shorthand 


Radicals 


Editor T he 


common 


large majority of the 
inorganic com 
pounds are composed of m« 


tallic elements joined to one or more such 
simple and well-known groups, called radicals 
and it has occurred to the writer that stenog 
raphers, with hardly more knowledge of chem 
istry than the of shorthand, 
could represent any one of these radicals | 
some simple “hook or crook” with due refet 
ence to the sounds present in the names 

By thus learning less than a hundred radi 
cals, and by prefixing the proper symbol for 
the element, thousands of names of definit 
chemical compounds could be represented with 


chemists have 


\ 


out writing their names in full 


Common Substances 


On page 97 is a list of names applied to sub- 
when they contain the elements or 
radicals as shown. These are the building 
stones out of which the very complex structure 
of inorganic chemistry is made, represen‘ ng 
thousands of known compounds in this field 


stances 
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CHEMICAL 
SY MBOI 
Br‘ do 


CHEMICAI 
SyMBOI RADICAI 

0 Bromite 
H Bromate BrO 
S Perbromate BrOy 
N H ypoiodite " —_ 

lodite 10s 

lodate It 

Periodate 

Paraperiodate I¢ 

Nitrite 

Nitrate 

Sulfite 

Sulfate 

Persulf ate 

hioeu'fate 

Dithionate 

lrithionate 

letrathionate 

Pentathionate 

Phosphite 

Meta pho phate 


Ortho phosphate 


VY HEN reporting chemical material in 
YY shorthand it is necessary to jump right 
in, metaphorically speaking, or else to stay on 
the shore. Otherwise you are in the position 
of the child in the nursery 
mother said: “Hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb, but don’t go near the water.” Either 
write everything practically in full or else take 
advantage of the comprehensive system of 
abbreviations already in use by chemists. 


rhyme, whose 


New Chemical Plates 


ites 


The first of a new series of chemical pl: 


It contains a complete 


We em- 


because so few 


is printed in this issue. 
list of all the elements now 
phasize the word complete 
people realize that, as Professor Jacobson says, 
these 84 elements in various combinations 
make up the more than 300,000 different chemi- 
cal compounds with which we are familiar. 
Therefore when we 
spelling, and pronunciation of these words, to- 
gether with the “chemical symbol,” the worst 
is over. 


known 


have learned the names, 


Translating Chemical Symbols into Shorthand 


For their own convenience chemists use a 
kind of shorthand in which the name of each 
element is represented by one or two letters. 
In nearly every instance it has been possible 
to use this same symbol in shorthand. The 
four exceptions are, as you will notice, euro- 
pium, krypton, potassium, and tin. For these 
words the shorthand outline differs slightly 
from the chemical symbol in order to avoid any 
possibility of conflict. If, for instance, we 
wrote Sn as the shorthand symbol for Tin, it 
might be confused in reading, unless very ac- 
curately written, with the Zn which stands for 
Zinc. As these metals are related, it is espe- 
cially important to maintain a clear distinction 
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CHEMICAL 
Sy MBO! 
ve 4 


(CHEMICAL 
SY MBO! 
P.O- 


Os 


RADICAL RADICAI 


Vanadate 
litanate TiOs 
Meta borate BO: 
Ortho borate BO 
Meta aluminate AlOe 
Ortho AlOs 
SeOs 
Se( PT 

SiO, 

SiO*~ 
FeCNg 
Ferrocyanide FeCNg 
Chlorplatinite PrCl, 
Prclh 


SiF¢ 


Pyrophosphate 
Carbonate 


Chromite Cro 


Chromate ™ CrO, 
Dichromate Cre) 
Cyanide CN 
Cvanate CNO 
Thiocyanate CNS 
Molybdate MoO, 
Thiomol MoS, 
Stannite SnOs 


aluminate 
Selenite 
Selenate 

Meta silicate 
Ortho silicate 
Ferricyanide 


ybdate 


Stannate SnOg 
Chiostannate Snes 
Manganate MnO, Ch'orplatinate 


Ar enite 


Fluosilicate 
GeFs¢ 
HS 


Fluogerminate 
Wd vdrosulfide 


Oxalate 0,4 


Ar: enate 
Thioarsenate 
Tungstate 
Acetate 


Hydroxide 


Antimonate 


Thi ntimor 


in the shorthand outlines. Therefore we are 
representing Tin by Stn, which is just as facile 
and which cannot be misread. This form was 


chosen because the Sn really represents the 


Latin word stannum, meaning Tin 


Derivations Helpful 


find by 
a number of 
seem to bear much relation to 
the English name of the element are derived 
from the Latin name. We have for example 
Fe for Iron, derived from the Latin Ferrum 
K for Potassium, from the Latin 
Kalium; Na for derived from the 
Latin Natrium. There are a number of others, 
such as the symbols Sb for Antimony, Cu for 
Copper, Au for Gold, Pb for Lead, Hg for 
Mercury and Ag for Silver, all of which are 
from the Latin 


referring to an un- 
symbols 


As you 
abridged 
which do not 


can 
dictionary, 


derived 
Sodium, 


derived names for these ele 


ments 


Special Forms 


In the symbols containing an H, we write 
A-ch instead of using the dot. The only fre- 
quently recurring symbol with au H is the Hg 
for Mercury. The letter C is represented by 
the shorthand stroke K whenever it occurs in 
the symbols. The letter J in the symbols is 
written with the diphthong in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the FE, because of such pairs 
of symbols as St and Se, Ni and Ne, Ti and Te 


List to be Expanded Next Month 


Next month we shall show you how these 
eighty-four elements, the raw material of 
which the universe is constructed, are com- 
bined into the “radicals” listed by Profes 
sor Jacobson above, and how easily and 
legibly these radicals may be represented in 
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shorthand once the forms and symbols given 
in the shorthand plate this month have been 
mastered. Therefore if you intend to use your 
shorthand for writing chemical material, start 
right now to learn these forms in order to be 
ready for the additional material to be given 
next month. 

Do not attempt to learn the entire list at 
one sitting. Learn a few each day, at the 
same time reviewing those learned the previous 
day. Test yourself by covering up the columns 
containing the shorthand and the symbol, fill- 


[The second article of this series will 


appear in the Reporter's Department in 


( Yctober,. 1928 


ing them in for yourself. Then check 
symbols and outlines with those given on the 
plate. Do this until you can fill in the entir« 
84 symbols and shorthand outlines without a1 
error. 

Then you will be ready for the detailed ex 
planation of the way in which the names oi 
chemical compounds are built up, and for the 
simple yet thoroughly practical method of 
representing these formidable-looking names by 
shorthand forms given this 


your 


the use of the 
month. 


ember.] 


The N. S. R. A. Convention 


HREE HUNDRED shorthand report- 
ers met at the new Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis, where during the week of 
August 14-17 the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association held its 29th Annual Con- 
vention. Among the members present were 
inany of the most famous shorthand men and 
women in the country. 
To quote from the newspaper notes of the 
convention : 


Among the early arrivals was Herbert Dore, of 
Chicago, president of the organization, who reported 
the Loeb-Leopold murder case which sent the two 
youthful Chicago students to prison for life for slay 
ing “Bobby” Franks 

John R. Gregg, originator of a shorthand 
used in twelve thousand schools in the United States, 
He is one of the seven surviving charter 


system 


is attending 
members of the organization. . . . 

McKinney and Elmer P. Huff, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Guy Huff, of Oklahoma City, who 
reported the military court’s investigation of the 
Ku Klux Klan in that four 
here ; 

Horace A. Edgecomb, of Boston, who reported the 
Sacco-Vanzetti hearing in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court and who also handled the prohibition debate 
hetween Nicholas Murray Butler and Senator William 
E. Borah, is another active member who is here 


George U. 


state years ago, are 


Other famous and active members of the 
profession present were Whitefield Sammis, 
who reported the Thaw murder trial, the Stan- 
ley Steel Trust investigation, and who has 
reported in practically every state of the Union; 
James R. Wick, official reporter in the Senate 
of the United States; Helen W. Evans, speed 
writer extraordinary and instructress of re- 
porters at Gregg School, Chicago; Richard A. 
Mabey, of Minneapolis, in charge of the con- 
vention program, and many others famous and 
active in the shorthand reporting profession. 


The convention was officially opened on 
Tuesday morning when the organization was 
addressed by a representative of the Mayor 
of Minneapolis. Response was by George N 
Hillman, of St. Paul. 

The President’s Address, by Mr. Herbert 
Dore, started the activities of a full week of 
papers and discussions vitally pertinent to the 
convention. 

Greetings and business reviews from various 
sections of the country were made by White- 
field Sammis, of Boston, for the East; D. M. 
Carr, of Birmingham, Alabama, for the South- 
east; Ralph Peters, of Peoria, Illinois, for the 
Middle Section of the country; Edward J. 
Egan, of Brainerd, Minnesota, for the North- 
ern Section of the country ; Guy A. Huff, Okla- 
homa City, for the Southwest; W. N. Tiffany, 
of Los Angeles, for California; Earl R. Field, 
of Seattle, for the Pacific Northwest; and J. L. 
Donovan, of Winnipeg, for Canada. 


Bardell vs. Pickwick Trial Repeated 


Reports of the committee were discussed in 
the afternoon and followed in the evening by 
the famous Bardell vs. Pickwick trial, per- 
formed in the Minneapolis court house. This 
was a repetition of the very successful repro- 
duction of the trial by members of the 
N. S. R. A. at the Omaha Convention. The 
trial is a masterpiece of Charles Dickens, who 
started his career as a shorthand reporter in 
the press gallery of the House of Commons. 

After the report of the standardization com- 
mittee by John J. Healy, of Buffalo, Wednes- 
day morning was given over to the shorthand 
clinics. The Gregg Clinic was conducted by 
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Miss Helen W. Evans, who gave a remarkably 
teresting exposition of rapid shorthand tech- 
jue arranged to music. Miss Evans stressed 
fact that many writers become discouraged 
ause they have an idea they have reached the 

mit of their possibilities, and that repetition 
phrases and connected matter to the accom- 

uniment of music stimulates them to higher 

Their tempo 

almost un- 


hievement 
qui kened 

each test 
marked 


isciously, and 
ereaiter shows 


lvancement 


Mr. Gregg Takes Part in 
Clinics 


Mr. Gregg spoke on the 
ental 
iffecting shorthand speed at 
lifferent Almost 
invariably, he short- 
ind writers in the earlier 


and mafiual features 


periods 
said, 


stages are inclined to exag- 
gerate the value of “short 
its.” Many of them spend 

lot of time devising short 
its—time that could be bet- 
ter applied in concentrating 
on the development of more 
perfect codrdination between 
mind and hand. After pass- 
ing this stage, when a writer 
and particularly a reporter, 
has gained more confidence and more com- 
plete control over his hand, he gradually be- 
gins to write a longer style of shorthand 

The explanation of this is that when the 
vork of mind and hand are more thor- 
uughly codrdinated the writer does not feel 
the need of shortcuts. Very short outlines 
necessarily call for greater precision in writing 
and greater concentration of mind; therefore, 
the reporter as he becomes more and more 
skillful is inclined to transfer the burden from 
the mind to the hand when the latter is suf- 
ficiently trained to do the work. The longer 
mitlines can be dashed down hurriedly and 
even carelessly, and yet there will be enough 
body to them to render them perfectly legible. 

Mr. Gregg then mentioned a number of in- 
stances in which highly skilled writers like 
Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw used more lefigthy 
forms for words and phrases than are given 
in the books. He did not wish to be under- 
stood to depreciate shortcuts for such words 
and phrases as are constantly occurring in 
court reporting and other reporting. Such 
phrases are just as useful to the reporter as 
are commercial phrases to the stenographer 
engaged in commercial work. He merely de- 
sired to point out that the most important thing 
for the aspiring reporter to do is to develop his 


Harry E. Beach 
New N.S. R. A. President I 
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mental and manual ability to get down what 

is dictated. Very often writers are handicapped 

because they do not realize this and waste a 
lot of time in misdirected effort 

Mr. Nathan Behrin, of New York City, was 
in charge of the Pitmanic Clink 

‘A Profitable Hobby for Shorthand Re 

porters,” was an interesting paper by Jay 

Fordyce W ood, of Chicago, 

to begin the afternoon ses- 

sion. A trip to Lake Min 

netonka and 

Spring Lake completed the 


dinner at 


Thursday s Discussions 


Thursday morning discus 
‘A Survey 
Transcribing Costs,” led by 
Vernon s Grant Des 
Moines “Ethical Advertis- 
ing.” by Ben D Keller 
Charleston, West Virginia, 
and Louis I Sc hrade # 
Wheeling, West Virginia; 
“Making Our Profession 
Respected,” by Minnie | 
Kehoe, Miami, Florida; also 
report of the Committee on 
Public Relations and Pub 
licity by former president R 
Russ, Shreveport, Louis 
A lunch in the Wash 
Medal” Flour Mill fol- 


sions were 


iana 
burn-Crosby “Gold 
lowed. 

In the afternoon “Practical Business Organi- 
zation” was discussed under the leadership of 
W. R. Bryant, Dallas, Texas; “Occupational 
Infirmities of Shorthand Writing” by Harold 
B. Lang, Fulton, Missouri; and a symposium 
on “How I Run My Business” by the following 
reporters: George F. Niklaus, Sand Point, 
Idaho; H. H. Pechin, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
Drobnis, Chicago, Illinois; 
George C. Holmes, Madison, Wisconsin; 
James W. Murphy, U. S. Senate. 

Richard Blume, of Kansas City, told of Re 
porting the Republican National 
Over the Radio. 


vania; George J. 


Convention 


Friday's Activities 


The Question Box on Friday, and the Con 
sideration of Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, brought forth an 
exceedingly interesting and animated discus- 


Pri yp sed 


$10Nn. 

At the suggestion of the president, Mr. 
Gregg was asked to address the meeting, in 
order to fill in a gap in the program. Mr 
Gregg spoke about his visit to Germany several 
years ago and described the work of the re 
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porters of the Parliament of Saxony and short- 
hand conditions in Germany in general. 

The annual banquet was highly entertaining 
and completed a program of unusual merit 
and interest to the profession as a whole—to 
those who were present, and to all the many 
members who will receive and read the annual 


report. 
New Officers 


The newly elected officers are Harry E. 
Beach, Des Moines, Iowa, president; Louis A. 
Schrader, Wheeling, West Virginia, vice- 
president; W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland, 
Ohio, treasurer; Albert C. Gaw, Elkhart, In- 
diana, secretary; Executive Board: Herbert E. 
Dore, Chicago, Illinois, and Nathan Behrin, 
New York City. 


1245 Contestants 


(Concluded from page 52) 


The winners of the events were: 

New York City—Student (tie) : Miss Ethel 
Cue, Bushwick High School, and Miss R. 
Gwendolyn Benway, Katharine Gibbs School, 
Manhattan; Teacher: Miss Carrie Flatow, 
Thomas Jefferson High School; Stenographer 
(tie): Miss Fannie Shapiro and Miss Eliza- 
beth Rose. 

Washington 
Award—M iss 
School Annex 

Outside New York City—Student: Miss 
Marie Beutel, Linden (N.J.) High School; 
Teacher: Miss Victoire Arnold, Ridgewood 
(N.J.) Secretarial School; Stenographer: 
Miss Margaret I. Frederick, Westwood, New 
Jersey. 

Distance Award—Miss 
Taylor School, Philadelphia 


School—S pecial 
Haaren High 


Irving High 
Tillie Reitzer, 


Amber Smitham, 


England Celebrates Gregg 
Anniversary 


(Concluded from page 57) 


Belfast, whose percentage of accuracy was 
99.37. The third prize, a bronze medal and 
money award, went to Miss Nora Smedley, 
of Manchester—a seventeen year old miss— 
and her accuracy was 99.25%. Miss Mar- 
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guerite Smith, of Newburn-on-Tyne, received 
a certificate for a transcript accuracy of 99%. 
Miss Marjorie Foster, of Burton-on-Trent, 
also qualified, with 96.63%. 

The Nationa! Championship Trophy awarded 
for the best transcript at 200 words a minute 
was won by Mr. Leslie W. Bear, a sixteen 
year old boy of London, with an aceuracy of 
97.1%. Young Bear was the second student 
to win a 200-words-a-minute certificate from 
The National Union of Teachers recently, the 
first being awarded to Miss Peggy Gibbons, 
who secured second place in the National 
Championship, with 96.4% of accuracy. We 
look for great things from these two young 
writers. 


Complete Conference Report Published 


A report of the conference is being pub- 
lished in The Gregg Shorthand Magazine and 
will be printed in separate form and distributed 
to members of the organization. Copies can 
be had, we are told by the Secretary, for 
1s.6d. 


Clipped Words 


(Concluded from page 69) 


only knows if coupé, pronounced as coop, will 
not conquer in some future unhappy day. The 
stern law of boiling down for the purpose of 
saving time, you observe, is again at work. 


Will Cafe Become “Calf'’? 


Another French word, coming into our 
tongue somewhat earlier, may be mentioned 
as illustrating the same principle: café. News- 
papers began to drop the accent over the e, 
which showed it was a two-syllabled word, 
whereupon unlettered persons began to call it 
cafe, pronounced exactly like our word, ca/f. 
Probably no one who is reading this essay 
has failed to hear it so spoken, at least once. 

It would seem horrible to imagine a time 
when the one-syllabled cafe should shoulder 
out the more elegant café; yet stranger things 
have happened. However, the fact that French 
is so generally taught in school and college 
points to the unlikelihood of this not-to-be- 
desired change. 


Anglicizing Foreign Words 
As a general principle, you can be fairly 


sure that whenever a word gets into English 
from any foreign tongue, it will have things 
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done to it by way of twist and change at the 
hands of those who use English, and insist that 
it obey the Jaws of English rather than of 
its own. 

While I am writing this paper, it happens 
that the name of the Italian aviator Nobile is 
daily of first-page importance in the news- 
papers. Those who know Italian are aware 
that the proper native pronunciation of his sur- 
name is in three syllables—No-bil-e, the e hav- 
ing vocalic value. But as I hear my friends 
discuss him, from day to day, almost all of 
them call him, naturally, No-bill; not knowing 
about that final ¢, they make him a two-syl- 
labled person, I imagine to the affront of 
Italians who listen in. English, unlike the 
Italian, is not a tongue where final vowels of 
words are pronounced, though, by the way, this 
was once so in our own language. As a result, 
when foreign words are brought into our 
speech, such words are made to conform to our 
ways of accenting. It may not be done at 
once, and generally isn't, but in the end that 
is what occurs. 


The Cut to “Plane” 


I spoke of the words popularized by new 
mechanical devices like the automobile and the 
telephone. Still later, in introducing to our 
language the new words that have to stand 
for the new things in modern life, is the air- 
plane. The aerial science, at present, rules not 
only the sky but human interest as expressed 
in the newspaper, which likes nothing so well 
as a hero or heroine of the deep blue to arouse 
the perfervid admiration of readers. And with 
clipped words or phrases in mind, I notice that 
the same process is at work as in the other 
cases touched on: namely, instead of airplane, 
we are rapidly tending towards halving it to 
plane. 

Of course, a moment’s reflection will show 
that the airplane is but one of various possible 
kinds of plane; but it happens to be dominant, 
in everybody’s mind, and so plane is understood 
to mean the kind of machine that lifts the 
airman into the air, and enables him to skim 
continents and pass over seas and girdle the 
globe, as he soon will do, binding the peoples 
together in a common recognition of intrepid 
flight and fearless venturings over land and 
water. Again it seems reasonable to look ahead 
a little and see a day when plane, with no 
need of the prefatory air, will be universally 
understood as referring to the air bird with the 
metal wings. 


Short and Snappy—That's the Trend 


The upshot of it all is this: you can count 
on language aiming at condensation, making 
short cuts to convey a meaning, and never hesi- 
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tating to clip, disfigure, and otherwise maltreat 
a word, or an idiom, when the end in view is 
brevity and a terse reduction of the time needed 
to get an idea over through language to the 
children of men. It always has been done, it 
always will be, and the refinements and ele- 
gances of speech-use have to suffer in this 
fashion and must put up with it as best they 
can. I am not defending it, for often it hurts 
my feelings to see it take place. But I am 
chronicling linguistic facts quite beyond my 
power, or anybody else's to control; and the 
proper attitude is to acknowledge and under- 
stand the ways of language, and to strive per 
sonally for clearness, felicity, and strength in 


our speech uses 


Results of “The Lady, or the 
Tiger” Contest 


(Concluded from page 9?) 


else; I knew that your deep love for me would 
compel you to signal me to open the door 
with the tiger behind it—I could have opened 
the door with the lady behind it, but I pre- 
ferred to open the other door !’ 

“*But-but-hubby, supposing the tiger had not 
acted the way he did?’ 

“*But, darling wife, the tiger had to act the 
way he did—that reminds me, wifie, I never 
did tell you that I have been studying the “Art 
of Tiger Taming” for the last five years!’” 

All this needs is a coupon in the corner to 
bring returns. 

We congratulate Miss McCready and Mr. 
Peterson on their very clever and amusing 
papers. 

So far as we know, this is the only organized 
attempt which has ever been made to provide 
a suitable solution to this greatest of all mys- 
tery stories, and we feel that the first-prize 
solution, printed last month, is one which might 
have met with the approval of Mr. Stockton 
himself. We have enjoyed reading the papers 
as much as you did in preparing them, and are 
only sorry we can’t pass them on in toto. We 
could not help thinking, as we read of all the 
different ways suggested for killing tigers, 
that the lines of Lewis Carroll in “The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark” would form a fitting epitaph 
for the remains of this particular tiger: 


They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with care; 
They pursued it with forks and hope; 

They threatened its life with a railway-share; 

They charmed it with smiles and soap 
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